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HOW OTHERS DESCRIBE HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


Howpen’s DouttaR MaGazine.—The Angust’ Hotpen’s DoLLarR Macazine, New Yorr.— 
No. of this valueable periodical is already upon our We have received the July No. This is not only 
table, filled, as it invariably is. with choice and the cheapest, but the best Magazine of its size 
instructive articles from the pens of the most able published in the Union, and one better adapted to 
and vigorous writers of the day. The care taken the wants of the people dues not exist. It is not 
by the editors of this useful magazine to give pub- filled with sickly love tales, sentimental poetry, 
licity to none but the most elevated and pure and a few hasty criticisms, but it embraces histori- 
literatnre, is praiseworthy indeed, and we are pleas- | cal, biographical, and other useful and entertain- 
ed to learn that their efforts are appreciated. We ing sketches. Its stories are brief, its poetry pure 
consvler it the best magazine published-—Gem of , and of the first order.— T'he Independent Newsteller, 
the North, Ballston Spa, N. Y. Ho.pen’s DoLLtaR MaGazine ror AvuGust is 


Ho.pen’s DoLLar Macazine.—The July and | ©? our table a little in advance of the season; but 


August numbers are both to hand, and contain a| there is nothing unseasonable in its contents. For 
large variety of highly interesting and instructive | V@"ety. quality, and general interest, the articles 
: in the present number of this popular Magazine, 


matter, of a solid and useful character. It is full isle j hich : he 

beautifully printed and richly illustrated, and how | lie y The ” “ 7 h ng = among the Month- 

it can be published for $1, is a mystery that we | => ie publishers are absolutely giving more 
. M and better matter than their readers have a right 


can not solve, for really it is one of the best maga- es fli Napcare? 4 

. . s zc ’ . 

zines we have in the country—the most readable, |  ¢*pect for the trifling subscription price of one 
: dollar a year.—Evening Mirror, ; 


neatest printed and ably conducted.—Odd Fellow, Hovpen’s Macazine.—This work has now 


Boonsborough, M. D. - 

. passed through its fifih volume, and with a success 
_ Hovpen’s Dottar MaGazine.—This magazine | never befure realized by any publication. Great 
is always welcome, and in its variety every taste ability has characterized it from the beginning. 
may find some portion with which it will be grati- | Its literary matter has been of the highest onder, 
fied. There isnothing cheap about Holden but) and its reviews an! miscellany surpassed by none, 
its price. ‘The articles are well written, and some | not even the Kuickerbocker. Altogether it ix the 
of the best writers in the country are engage: as| best and the cheapest work ever published for onE 
contributors to its pages.—Northern Budget, Troy,| po.1.ar a year. Try it and see for yourselves.— 
N. Y. ps | The Republic, Springfield, Ohio. 
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WORTHY 


FACTS CONCERNING — DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
OF 





ATTENTION. 





I. Wheat is betng done. 

1. Hoipen’s Macazine, furnishing Seven Hun- 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- 
ter, closely printed, on beautiful calendered paper, 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with 


the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- | 


pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 
the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- 
gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. 
3. The views from Nature are selected, for the 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- 
tions of the Past. 

4 A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- 
votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles. 

5. ‘These Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable ‘Tales, discriminating Reviews, aceurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 


II. What has been done. 


1. Hoipen’s Macazine, based on the sure 
foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- 
tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- 
choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in accordance 
with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 


monument to the energy and skill of one mourned | 


by many friends, it will retain the original title of 
HoLpDEN’s DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of circu- 
lation truly surprising, when the shortness of the 
time is considered. he circulation is constantly 
increasing with flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the 
People, and all may rely that it will live, and live 
a life of constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4. The religious, literary and Fes po Press 
throughout the country are decided and even en- 
thusiastic in their praise of this periodical. We 
have room for only two extracts. 

From the N. Y¥. Tribune.—* |t is a Magazine of 
healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in 
its spirit and instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
as well as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 

“We can safely commend this Magazine to 
our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such a 
character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
people.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

5. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press. 


IIl, What will be done. 


This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
appearing in the saosin | particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will be so much improved, 
that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 
vanced in quality fifty per cent. 

2. The Articles will have a more positive and 
distinctive character, even, than hitherto. 

3 A complete System will be introduced into 
the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- 
delity and order. 

4. Among the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 
wme, which commences with the July Number, 
1850, will be published a Tale, entitled “‘ The End 
of It,” by “ Exastus Sreruen;” pronounced by 


discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 
moral excellence, containing scenes of thrilling in- 
| terest and passages of touching sentiment. 
| 5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 
titled ** Usex and Abuses,’’ has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 

6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 
ticisms on American Patintines and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN ARTISTS, will be furnished 
before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 

valuable DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTs. 

The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 
Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 
reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 
prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 
practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 

ressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 
sah and to the hearts of the American People— 
welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 
loved for itself. 

It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 

can be afforded at so smalla price. It can be done 
only by having an immense circulation. 
Lovers or Goop REapiNnG! now is the time to 
| secure the object of your regard. The enterprise 
| is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
a first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. Is it not 
your part to take it? Let us see “‘ what will be 
|done”’ by you. A list of 100,000 subscribers is our 
standard—* Tux CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
RICHEST IN MaTreR,”’ our motto. 


The terms are 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 
| the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each 
subscriber, and for every list of 15 names a free 
copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughout the United States 
are respectfully solicited to act as agents in obtain- 
ing subscribers. They will be allowed a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. 

f= Letters should be addressed to “‘ HoLpEN’s 
MaGazine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York,” 
and post-paid in all cases. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 


Epirors aND PROPRIETORS. 








Eprrors who will publish the above Prospectus 
from one to six times, according to the circulation 
of their papers, and notice the Magazine monthly, 
will receive a Bound Volume of Holden’s for the 

ear 1849, and an exchange for the coming year. 

t is specially desired that only those papers be 
sent in which the Prospectus or Notices appear, as 
magazines are compelled to pay postage on ex- 
changes. 

As each number is sTEREOTYPED on account of 
the great demand for back numbers, missing nuin- 
bers can be supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been 
received. 

Bound Volumes can no longer be sent by mail, 
and Editors who have published the Prospectus, 
and those ordering bound books, must send instruc- 
tions how they shall be forwarded. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
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SIR ROBE 


Ox the opposite page we give a wood en- 
graving of one of England’s a distinguish- 
ed statesme rt Peel. The circum- 
stances of his reveut and sudden death must 
be familiar to most of our readers, and it is 
unnecessary to dwell on them here; but we 
may observe that they forcibly remind us that 
neither exalted station, titles, or wealth are 
any safeguards against the uncertainties of 
life. 

We will proceed to a consideration of such 
traits of his character as seem most prominent 
and worthy of attention. In studying the 
biography of those who have occupied high 
and commanding positions in the affairs of na- 
tions, it is well for usin estimating their char- 
acters, not to be too much influenced by the | 
opinions of the world, or overawed by the 
height of the eminence on which they seem to 
stand. ‘There is a true standard of greatness 
by which all characters should be judged, and 
by that test must we try them if we would 
arrive at just conclusions. Thus only ean we 
derive any benefit from the example and ex- 
perience of those who, for good or for evil, 
have, with exalted talents, influenced the af- 
fairs of the world, 

That Sir Robert Peel had great and com-| 

manding talents as a statesman, is a truth | 
which no one can deny, and his brilliant and | 
successful career would be a sufficient refuta- | 
tion of such denial, were it made. He was! 
one of which the present age has many exam- 
ples; who, from humble birth and moderate 
circumstances, had risen to, and filled the 
highest stations in the government of one of | 
the greatest nations of the earth. If we can- | 
not give to his character, judged by the stan- 
dard we have set up for our guidance, a posi- 
tion corresponding to the station he filled, it 
is not because that character was deficient in | 
talents and capacities to attain it; but because 
his aims, motives and principles were not of 
that elevated order that steadfastly pursues, 
and with stern integrity advocates the right, 
with an enduring faith that the final result 
will be most advant: igeous and best, notwith- 
standing it may not ensure present success. 
We have no room for an elaborate review of 
his character, and must therefore content our- 
selves with giving our general impressions 
from a desultory view of his course. He had 
great energy and perseverance as a statesman, 
with a mind that seemed fully to grasp and 
tomprehend the immediate measures or pur- | 
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RT PEEL. 


poses he had in view. He saw at a glance 
what was necessary to be done, and resolutely 
performed the duties; and to these quzlities 
are to be attributed his great success. There 
was no vindictiveness in his disposition, and 
however firmly and vigorously he advocated 
his measures, it was always in a kind and con- 
ciliatory manner. A strong conservative in 
his political opinions and principles, he yet 
exerted a great influence in perfecting and 
varrying through some of the most important 
reforms of this age. It is in these changes of 
policy that we think his want of principle is 
conspicuous: he seemed to be governed by 
what is termed political wisdom and expedien- 
cy. When his judgme nt was convinced that 
the final success of a liberal measure was cer- 
tain, and that the united voice of the nation 
demanded it, he then deemed it expedient to 
advocate it and thereby share in the populari- 
ty of its success and save himself the mortifi- 
vation of defeat. That there was some pru- 
dence in this course we must admit, and also 
positive advantages to the people from his 
changes; but the motives apparent do not en- 
hance our opinion of the character of the man, 
We may here observe, that many of our own 
statesmen, and some with the highest talents 
and powers, are too much influenced by simi- 
lar motives for their future reputation or the 
highest good of our nation. 
Sir Robert Peel was what is termed an im- 


| pressive speaker,—ornate and elaborate, with 


a pompous dignity of style, which never tole- 
rated much excitement, and which discussed 
trifling topics and great principles with the 
same measured tone of importance. He is 
said to have been very successful, when he 
chose, in enveloping his opinions in a complete 
fog-bank of words; so that opposite concla- 
sions, with every intervening shade of opinion, 
might be safely inferred from the complex na- 
ture of his statements. If we do not quickly 


detect his want of high principle in his motives 


and actions, we feel it in reading his speeches. 
They never rise to any moderate height of en- 


'thusiastic eloquence ; there is no impassioned 


vindication of the right, and no indignant de- 
nunciation of the wrong; yet he h: id glorious 
powers and privileges, ‘and with them, rising 
from humble cireumstances to so high an emi- 
nence, awakens some enthusiastic feelings of 
admiration and respect for him, mingled with 
regrets that his great talents were not conse- 
crated to the highest and noblest purposes, 
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THE END OF IT 


BY 
CHAPTER IL 


Upon the evening of the same day, Mrs. 
Wilmot was sitting in a large arm-chair, 
alone in her chamber. The mild light of a 
small astral lamp, upon a table before her, 
fell upon the leaves of an open Bible, upon 
which her spectacles were resting. She had 
just left the sunny side of life, and entered 
the shade of forty years. By reason of long 
protracted ill-health, her hair was fast losing 
the raven hue of youth, and assuming a tinge | 
of gray. Her figure was slight, and it was 
very evident that her countenance had once 
been beautiful, although time and suffering | 
had marked their furrows, and the eye had 
Jost very much of its young lustre. Still, her 
face always wore a subdued, and uncommon- 
ly sweet expression, and particularly at the 
present time, as she sat in her chamber alone, 


her loose gown of spotless white falling grace- | 


fully about her, her hair smoothly parted be- 
neath a plain but rich cap, with her face par- 
tially covered by a small and almost trans- 
parent hand, reflecting upon the words of 
that most touching and beautiful chapter— 
the 14th of John. 


As she thought upon them, almost involun- | 


ERASTUS STEPHEN. 


| world of wickedness and sin. The influence 
‘which she exerted upon them, had hitherto 
been deeply felt in forming their characters, 
and guarding and guiding their lives. In 
their childhood, she had been entrusted with 
all their little plans; and now that they had 
grown older, they willingly granted her the 
same confidence, for the reason that she never 
slighted nor abused it. 

“ And so you leave to-morrow, Frank ?” 

“ Yes, mother—at six in the morning.” 

“ And you have formed a great many plans 
for the future, no doubt, and are hoping for 
nothing but success ?” 

“ Why, yes, I have formed some, and they 
all look bright to me; though I cannot, and 
do not expect them all to result favorably. 
But isn’t it better to have bright hopes than 


‘gloomy ones, mother? and to think well of 


the world, rather than ill ?” 

“ Certainly, Frank ; I have little sympathy 
with those who would dim every bright hope 
of youth, by predicting constant mishaps and 
disappointments. Hope is just as much the 
life of the soul, as food is of the body. We 
live by it; we triumph over death by it; it 
finds a heaven for us, and guides us to it. I 


tarily the words arose to her lips, and were | know there is a great deal of selfishness among 
repeated in a sweet, but tremulous voice:|™en; that we experience a great amomnt of 
« Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe | Unhappiness in the course even of a short life; 
in God, believe also in me. In my Father's | but, as I view it, this only increases the obli- 
house are many mansions: if it were not so,| Z8ton to be ourselves self-sacrificing and 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a| happy, that the whole amount of selfishness 
place for you. And if—” and unhappiness may be so far lessened. It 

“Mother,” said a low voice, following a|i8 unwise, also, to expect disappointment, in 
gentle rap at the door. such a sense as to acquire a habit of looking 

“ Come in, my son,” said Mrs. Wilmot, and | ever upon life’s dark side. In the ordinary 
Frank entered the room, |course of things, we meet trouble enough, 

“ How do you feel, this evening, mother ?” | without going out of our way to find it. And, 
said he, as he drew a chair and seated himself | besides, God has given us so many and so 
by Mrs. Wilmot. |varied sources of pleasure, that one great 

“Very comfortably, Frank. I suppose you object of our creation is lost. if we fail to ap- 
have enjoyed yourself very much to-day ?” preciate and enjoy them. Even sorrow may 

« Yes, ma’am, very much. But now that I be made, in the end, a source of happiness; 
had leisure, I wanted to see you and talk with for the best lessons of life are genuine pa- 
you alone. I should have come earlier, but | Hence, and a subdued and instructed, yet 
was detained.” steadfast hope.” 

The love felt for Mrs. Wilmot by her; “I think I can be as happy as most, mother. 
children approached veneration. A sick room| At any rate, I should be; for I’ve more than 
brings one who possesses spirituality of feel-| enough to make me so, and therefore do not 
ing, to the very verge of the spirit-land. In| fear much on that account. But it is so difti- 
the privacy of the sick chamber, Mrs. Wil- | cult always to pursue just the proper course, 
mots thoughts had been more and more even when we know it to be such. And the 
weaned from earth, and fastened, each day, consequences of a single mis-step are so pro- 
more firmly upon heaven. ‘To her children. | tracted and multiplied—each of our acts being 
she seemed almost too good and pure for this so connected with every other—that I some- 








—s 


times almost fear to do anything of import- 
ance.” 

“JT don’t wonder at the feeling, Frank. 
Caution, certainly, befits all; for errors are 
committed even by the best and wisest. Be 
cautious in all you do; see to it, that all your 
actions are right, and leave consequences with 
God. The right course is always, upon the 
whole, expedient. I felt a degree of anxiety | 
—which you can never reslize, ny son—when 
you left home to enter college. I feel grate- 
ful that you have passed through the tempta- 
tions which beset college-life, in safety. But 
now you are to enter the world, Frank; to 
associate with men; and do your part to in- 
jure or improve them ; and it is of inestimable 
importance to begin rightly. Now, I don’t 
wish to ask anything unreasonable, for I 
think that often more harm than good is done, 
by placing irksome restraints upon young 
men. But, it would rejoice me—indeed, I 
should feel comparatively little anxiety for 
you—if you would make me one promise. 
You are naturally very fond of society, Frank, 
and these is some danger of your being led 
astray by social vices. Now, the three great 
temptations which will beset you, will be, 
Intemperance, Gambling, and Licentiousness. 
You signed the pledge before entering college 
—(Mrs. Wilmot referred to the old pledge) — 
and that does not forbid the moderate use of 
wine. But, remember, it is the moderate use. 
Now, if you are willing, I wish you would 
promise me never to gamble, and never seek 
the company of the vicious of either sex. 
Will you promise me this, Frank ?” 

He did not answer immediateiy, but sat for 
a few moments in silence, and then replied, in 
a low, but firm voice: “ Yes, mother, I will.” | 

“Thank you, my son. I pray heaven you) 
may have strength to keep the resolve. Give | 
me your left hand, Frank ?” | 





The End It. 
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devout prayer was breathed for him as he de- 
parted, and ascended by a well-worn path to 
heaven; and as Mrs. Wilmot retired to rest, 
an angel, with a shining robe and smiling face, 
seemed in her dreams to hover above the 
couch, and then descending, to whisper softly 
and sweetly in her ear: “It shall be well 
with him.” 

It was a beautiful moonlight evening, and, 
taking his flute, Frank left the house, and 
walked slowly towards the residence of Mr. 
Eustis. He stood in the shadow of a noble 
elm, not far removed from the window of the 
room which Miss De Lancey occupied, and 


played several plaintive airs, with, last of all, 
‘the accompaniment to a farewell song which 


he had sung with her the day before; and 
while he was playing it, a small but beautiful 
boquet fell from the window almost at his 
feet. As he left the house, he saw a white 
handkerchief waved by a small white hand 
through the shutters, while a sweet voice 
spake a “ farewell” which he could not hear. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Mister Frank !” 

“ Eh—ah, Dick, is that you?” said Wilmot 
the next morning, as a loud, quick rap at the 
door, and the well known voice of the young 
gentleman of color mentioned in our last chap- 
ter, half woke him from slumber, and dreams 
so pleasant that he was almost of a mind to 


'postpone going to New York until another 


day, that he might have them both out. 
“ What time is it ?” 

“ Half-past five.” 

“ Well, I suppose there’s no help for me. 
And, this wise conclusion formed, Frank pro- 


|ceeded to arise, in that manner peculiar to 


He did so, and his mother placed upon the | those whose ears, for a blessed interval, have 


little finger a plain gold ring. which she had | been delivered from the worship-inspiring 
taken from her own hand. “ Wear this, Frank, | sound of the bell of College Chapel. First 
and whenever you are tempted, remember, one arm appeared, then the other, then a 
your mother’s parting words and parting gift, | pause; then gradually the whole body took a 
The tears stood in Mrs. Wilmot’s eyes, and in | shape somewhat resembling a capital W ; then 
Frank's too, and, still retaining his hand, they | @ rubbing of the eyes, then another pause, 


sat silent for a short time. 
“Will you read me the 4th chapter of 
Proverbs. Frank ?” 


then a spring. 
So soon as this last movement was heard 
by Dicks who had carefully listened for the 


He moved his chair nearer to the table, and result outside, in obedience to instructions 
drawing his mother’s Bible towards him, found from Frank, to be sure not to let him sleep 


the chapter, and read it. 


over, the sound of his retiring footsteps was 


“T shall be asleep when you leave in the h “ard upon the stairs, and soon after, a light 
morning, Frank,” said Mrs, Wilmot, when he carriage, drawn by a splendid span of bays, 
had concluded; “and so I must bid you drove up before the door. 


‘good-by’ to-night.” 


j 
| 


Frank’s toilet was soon finished; the few 


“Frank rose from his seat, and taking his last articles were placed in a trunk already 
mother’s hand, which pressed warmly upon packed, and, hailing Dick from the window, it 
his own, received her parting kiss—then bid- | was carried down, and strapped securely upon 


ding her ‘good-night, he left the room, A. the rack. 


And when he had gone up again, 
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520 The End of It. 


to bring what remained, he found, upon his | sode, that if there is such a thing as an artifi- 
return, that his father and sister stood at the cial life, itis that of the student. There is no 


door, and three colored servants, who had labor more exhausting than head work. Itis 


come to say “ good-bye.” easier to live by the sweat of the brow, than 
* All ready, Dick ?” | sweat of the brain. Perhaps it should not be 

* Adl ready, Mister Frank.” so, but still, as things are, men would be 

“ Good-bye, father.” prone to doubt the accurate scholarship, the 

“ Good-bye, Frank ; God bless you.” diligence, and the fervent piety of the clergy- 


He returned his father’s warm grasp, gave man, if dyspepsia did not dwell below, bron. 
Kate a compound interest kiss, shook hands | chitis within, and paleness above the white 
with the servants, and jumped into the ear-| cravat. Clients might grow a little mistrust- 
riage. Dick placed the reins in his hands, | ful of their lawyer, if he looked as hearty, 
and off they weut. weighed as much, and felt as well as they did, 

We will omit the incidents of the journey | It might be questioned whether the physician 
to New York, and of the first few weeks after | who “enjoyed the best of health, was fully 
his arrival. It will suffice to say, that before | qualified to bleed, blister, purge, kill and cure! 
he had been there many days, he was boarding | And he would indeed be a_ physiological 
ina pleasant house in the upper part of the | anomaly, quite unfit to develop the dormant 
city, and ovcupying a desk as a student in the | energies of the rising race, by basting, stuffing, 
office of an eminent lawyer, and an intimate | and turning each youthful representative be- 
friend of Judge Wilmot. | fore Education’s slow fire until pronounced 

Frank’s family connections were such as to | | well done, who could breathe, day after day, 
afford him access to the best society. Before | the foul air of his intellectual kitchen, without 
he had been long a resident of New York, he | becoming himself very white meat. Students 
formed an agreeable acquaintance with a few | and literary men, to too great an extent, are 
young men of similar age, tastes, and educa- | irregular, and careless of physical and mental 
tion, and his leisure time was mostly spent | health. And often, when the attention has 
with them, and with his cirele of acquaintance, | been intently fixed upon a subject, until very 
which was rather select than extensive. He exhaustion compels its withdrawal, and there 
was a diligent student, and his tastes were is a felt need of relaxation, the accustomed 
rot of a kind to be gratified by the trivial and tone and energy is sought to be given to the 
often sensual amusements and pursuits which physical and mental systems, by the intoxi- 
possess a kind of charm—and no weak one | cating cup. Or when there is a necessity for 
either—for a certain class of young men. | intellectual effort, at times when the spirits 
His pleasures were rather of an intellectual | are depressed, and the mind fatigued, stimu- 
and social character, and these he enjoyed to} lants are ofter’ employed, to excite tempora- 
the full; for he was naturally fond of society, | | rily the nervous system, and enable the mind 
and of a frank and generous disposition. At | to ‘do what in its former unfit state would be 
the same time there was a tinge of melancholy | impossible. Men of business are more active- 
in his character, which often subjected his|ly employed. They have more to do with the 
spirits to depression. world without, and familiarity with life’s stir- 

In the life of every law student, there is| ring scenes keeps the mind in healthy action. 
very much of sameness, and every one who | But the life of the student is spent compara- 
has worn the nap off of some half dozen pairs | tiv ely alone, among his books; and when de- 
of unmentionables, in copying declarations, | pression and melancholy come upon him, he 
bills in chancery, notices, cost-bills, and all the | finds it easier to drive them away by the 
other small drudgery of a law oftice, knows s|“ ‘flowing bowl,” than by going forth into 
that, however profitable the exercise, the sin | God’s green e: irth, where there is a “ voice of 
of inducing in the mind an intense and un-| | gladness” for his gayer hours, and a * gentle 
healthy excitement, never was laid to its | sympathy” for his “darker musings; > where 
charge. ‘T'o detail, then, how many pages of | he can lose sight of self, by thinking of the 
Blackstone and Kent, Frank read ings day, or | great God w ho rules Nature, and takes care 
how many folios he wrote; to depict the of him; where, in view of and sympathy with 
avidity with which he devoured that novel- trials and troubles tenfold greater, his own 
like work ealled “ Burrill’s Practice,” and how may be forgotten. 
luminous it was upon the first perusal, would Omitting, then, any particular description 
be hardly interesting or profitable. We will of Frank Wilmot’s progress as a law student, 
only do him the credit to say, that he studied we will only mention one employment, or 
diligently and closely, so that ere long, he amusement of his, which was of somewhat 
began to feel no small degree of interest in singular character. It struck his mind, one 

what at first seemed “ flat, stale, and unpro- | evening, as he sat alone in his room, thinking 
fitable.” 'of everything in general, and nothing in par- 
And here we would remark, by way of epi-. ticular, that there was more to be seen in New 
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York than appeared to the outside observer ; 
that there were phases of human life, varie- 
ties of character, gradations and results of 
vice and virtue existing upon every hand, and 
yet he would be in profound ignorance of 
them, unless they were sought out and stu- 
died. And as he thought on, a perfect tide 
of reflections rushed upon his mind. He 
thought of that peculiarity of city life, the ig- 
norance concerning those around us. In the 
very 


dest wedding, and yet, separated by six inches 
of brick, he would know nothing of it. As 
the gray morning dawned, from every couch 


of luxury, of restless dissipaiion, of honest 
toil, of suffering, sorrow, crime and degrada. | 


tion, the great multitude would rise, to write 
another leaf in life’s great volume. Soon, 
from every dwelling, factory, shop, and store, | 


the city would begin to peal forth its mighty | 


labor anthem. Louder and louder it would 
grow, as through the great arteries the mighty 


currents of life rushed in a swifter, stronger | 


tide. Inthe haunts of business, where men 


meet and sing their psalms of life to the music | 


of the chinking dollar; in the thronged tho- 
roughfares, where Fashion promenades, with 
smiling face and hollow heart; 
poverty and vice, where the cloven foot and 
skeleton head of Crime has slunk into its fil- 
thy dens, cowering before the reproving light 
and the glad sun, how m: any fears and hopes, 


trials and struggles, idle thoughts and trifling | 


words, dark purposes and deadliest hates, were 
duily witnessed by the great eye of Heaven— 
yet he knew nothing of them. And when the 
day wears on, and the great heart of the city 
ceases by degrees its mighty throbbing, 
stores und workshops, and streets of business, 


are deserted for quict homes; when the dew | 
—the tears that angels shed over a sinning | 
world—begins to fall; when a thousand lamps | 
are lighted, and one by one the stars come | 
out to keep their sentry watch, how gladly | 
shines the ruddy fire and cheerful light in | 


many a happy dwelling, yet seen by many 
who are only thankful that another dark d: ay 


of a dark life is ended; seen by many, who | 
now come forth from their hiding places, to | 


do by night the evil deeds they pli in by day. 
Night wears on, and the dwelling lights are 
put out, one by one, save where ‘the watcher 
tends the couch of sickness—or genius, ill re- 
quited, trims its midnight lemp, and consumes 
the life-blood of its being in the toil for bread 
—or where men are met to throw the dice, 
and shuffle the cards, and bet, and win, and 
Jose, until the morning dawns. And all the 
while a record is being made up, so bright, so 
dark, so sad, so joyous, so bad, so good, and 
80 great withal, that it would seem the re- 
cording angel’s pen must drop ere morning 


next house there may be the saddest) 
death, or the most joyous birth, or the glad- | 


in haunts of | 


and | 
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from the weary hand. All this, and more a 
thousand fold, was acted every day about him, 
and yet he knew nothing of it. And Frank, 
thinking thus, concluded there were great les- 
sons to be learned, from books of which he 
had never dreamed. He made up his mind, 
therefore, to explore New York, that he might 
see for himself its mysteries and miseries. 

And he did. So far as seeing went, there 
were very few, at the end of six months from 
that time, who knew the inner life of the city 
better. And upon him the effect was benefi- 
cial, for his judgment was well matured, and 
his principles quite firmly settled. Yet this 
should be considered rather as the exception, 
than rule; for experience shows that the risk 
| incurred outweighs the possible advantage. 
| One evening, a friend of Frank’s, a young 
| physician, proposed a visit to one of the gam- 
| bling hells, which in greater numbers than is 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the City Fa- 
thers, pursue their nefarious business, before 
the very eyes of the stern majesty of law. 

Frank consented, and they left the house 
for that purpose, at about half-past ten the 

same evening. Walking down Broadway un- 

| til they had reached the vicinity of the City 
Hall, they turned into a side street. ‘They 
proceeded but a short distance from the cor- 
ner, and ascended the steps of a house some 
three or four stories high. ‘The doctor open- 
ed the door, which caused the ringing of a 
bell, and this was followed by the appearance 
of a very gentlemanly servant. The latter, 
eyeing them both pretty sharply, addressed a 
few words to the doctor. ‘The reply seemed 
satisfactory, for he immediately unlocked a 
side door, and held it open for Frank and his 
companion to pass through. This door opened 
| into a passage, through which the doctor led 
the way to another door, opening which, they 
beheld two spacious parlors, very richly fur- 
nished. Chairs and sofas, of rich and costly 
patterns, pictures in elaborately carved frames, 
lofty mirrors, and curtains hanging in many a 
thick and graceful fold, gave an air of elegance 
|and wealth to the apartments. 

Frank noticed, as he walked leisurely around 
the rooms, that in the front parlor were smaller 
tables, for the convenience of those who might 
prefer the games of whist, euchre, cribbage or 

backgammon. Connected with the back par- 
lor was a smaller room, in which were a side- 
board and dining-table. The latter was cov- 
ered with a tasteful and expensive service, and 
every delicacy that the palate of a gourmand 
might desire. Inthe centre of the back parlor 
stood the great centre of attraction, the faro- 

table. It was in the form of an ellipse, and 
very large. Around it were collected some 
thirty men, and the game was at its height, 
when Frank, having finished his examination 
of the other features of the room, stopped to 
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notice this. Chairs were placed around the 
table, which were mostly occupied by those 
who were playing the heaviest games. At 
about the end of the shorter axis of the elip- 
tical table, sat the dealer, and direetly oppo- 
site was one who kept account of the game. 
Some two or three assistants were among the 
players and lookers-on. In front of the deal- 
er, was a most beautiful little box, having a 
small aperture in the top, by which the cards 
which the box contained were slipped out, 
one after another. 

Around the table were men of every age, 
class, and occupation; and as they sat or 
stood there, with scarce a sound, save the 
everlasting rattle of the ivory counters, as 
each event decided the gains and losses, 


Frank began to realize the giant strength of | 
that terrible infatuation, which will hurry a) 


man into the very jaws of ruin, even when he 
may be all the while conscious of his danger. 
There was the man who never before had 
staked a cent in his life, who had been in- 
duced to visit the place by the request of an 
obliging friend who had made his acquaint- 
ance at the hotel where’ he was stopping, and 
kindly offered to show him the city. Delud- 
ed by the seeming fairness, and probable sue- 
cess of the game, he had at length been per- 
suaded to try his hand. He has just begun 
to feel the first thrill of the gamester’s pleas- 
ure. Perhaps he’ll go away pennyless, or 
with just enough won to make him greedy 
for more, so that he'll come again and be 
fleeced. 

There were gray-headed men, who had 
grown old with the terrible passion fastened 
upon them. There were young men, too, 
making quick strides towards its acquisition. | 
There were merchants, clerks, book-keepers, 


salesmen, lawyers. There were seedy, shab- | 


by-genteel men, who had been plundered of | 
all they ever owned—not money alone, but | 
happiness, character, honesty beside—and re- | 
ceived in return nothing but a soul-absorb- 
ing passion for a soul-destroying habit. They 
were the hangers-on of such establishments, 
and lived by small trickery and petty plunder. 
And, last of all, there were well-dressed, 
smiling, cold-eyed, and strong-hearted gamb- 
lers, who lived by their profession. There | 
were those whom Frank was almost as much 
surprised to see as he would have been his | 
own father—men in high repute for wealth 
and integrity. There was one—a confiden- 
tial clerk in a large mercantile house—who 
was playing heavily, and loosing, too. And 
when, twelve months afterwards, he heard of 
his being arrested upon a charge of embez- 
zlement, he remembered having seen him 
there. . 

here was another—a man of about thirty- 
five. Frank was not personally acquainted | 


| 
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with him, but he knew that he was junior 
partner in a large jobbing-house in Pearl street 
—that he was of fine family, was married to 
a lovely woman, and was the father of two 
children. Two years from that time, the 
house sought an extension of payment: and 
when Frank heard that the firm had, a few 
| weeks after, made a strictly honorable failure, 
he recollected having seen this one at the 
gaming-table. There was another—a clerk 
in a Wall-street bank—whom Frank had oft- 
en seen. Six months afterwards, he was all 
at once dismissed from his situation, and it 
was rumored that kind friends had made up 
_a deficit in the funds of the institution. 

From this table, Frank passed into the 
other parlor. ‘There were a few seated upon 
the sofas and chairs, engaged, either in low, 
but earnest conversation, in watching others, 
or in deep thought. Some were playing at 
the tables, and, among these latter, there was 
one group which attracted Frank’s particular 
attention. 

It consisted of four men, one of whom was 
of rather portly figure, grayish hair, and a 
very demure expression, dressed in a plain 
suit of black, with a white cravat—a well ex- 
ecuted counterfeit of some worthy Doctor of 
Divinity. He was about fifty years of age, 
and well known in sporting circles, for a de- 
| mure-looking, oily-tongued, cold-hearted gam- 
_bler. His head was not grayer with years, 

than his heart black with iniquity; for he had 

| frequented the haunts of gamblers from his 
childhood, and well as his own alphabet, knew 
he every devilish art, by which to entrap the 
unwary. 

A second was about thirty years of age, 
dressed in a blue coat with bright metal but- 
tons, a fancy silk cravat, fancifully tied, a 
massive gold seal ring, a showy breast-pin, 
and a heavy gold chain. There was a kind 
of swell and flashy air about him; and what- 
ever you might infer from noticing, in addi- 








‘tion, his light brown hair well oiled, and 


brushed smoothly upon a face not unintelli- 
gent, but stamped with sensuality, you only 
needed to see the deep mourning of his nails, 


_as he held up his eards, to assign him his cor- 


rect position in the scale of being. He was 
a suspicious character at first sight; and his 


face, and whole appearance, indicated the 


habitual gambler. 
The third evidently could not claim kin- 


dred with the aforesaid two, although he 


handled his cards well, and seemed on inti- 
mate terms with them. He was dressed in 
good taste, and yet he had a rakish, reckless 
air, which indicated the “young man about 
town.” He was a clerk in a wholesale house, 
Frank afterwards learned—a_fellow-clerk 
with the fourth, whom we are about to de- 
scribe, and had acted the part of a roper, in 
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enticing the latter to the place, in order that 
they might fleece him, and the other three 
share the profits. | 

But the most interesting of the group was 
a young man of about twenty-two, dressed 
in a suit of mourning, which was very becom- 
ing to his pale face, and the east of his fea- | 
tures. His countenance was not handsome, 
but its expression was intellectual, and at the 
present time sadly interesting. His thick 
dark hair was thrown back e: wrelessly from a 
broad, clear forehead; his eyes were large, 
of a greyish color, and full of expression. His | 
mouth was firmly compressed, his lips almost | 
bloodless, while an unwonted wrinkle of the 
brow, and now and then a deep flush upon 
his pallid face, told more plainly than words, | 
that he had not been long enough initiated in| 
the mysteries and miseries of gambling to | 
make his features play the hy pocrite. 

As we shal! afterwards learn, he had visit- 
ed the place three weeks before, induced, for 
the most part, by curiosity, and then he had 
come again, and constant urging had enticed 
him to play just for the sport of it. Thena 
little stake had been proposed, only to give in- | 
terest to the game ; and this had been | gradu- 
ually incre: ased, until, at the end of pl: lying, 
he found himself the winner of fifty dollars. 
This evening, he had been induced to come 
again, by his fellow-clerk Duflon, who had at 
first proposed his coming, aud he consented, 
but it was with the determination to risk only 
the fifty dollars he had won, that they might 
win it back, and then renounce gambling for- 
ever. In his pocket were five hundred dol- 
lars, which one of the firm had given him 
that afternoon, to make a payment. He had 
been unable to find the person to whom it 
was due, and had happened to tell Duflon so, | 
as they were coming to the gambling house ; 
and it struck the mind of the latter, that in | 
more ways than one, it would be for his in-| 


terest to make him lose. 

At the time we are describing, drinking 
was fur more common at these gambling 
hells, than at present. The first move of Du- 
flon, after introducing his companion to the 
two others, whom he had met there accident. | 
ally, was to get him to drink ; and when by | 
dint of great persuasion, he had been induced 
to drink freely, he was then ripe for op- 
eration. 

They seated themselves at the table, and 
whist was proposed. They threw for part- 
ners, and the flashy gentleman and Duflon 
were against the other two. At first, luck 
seemed to attend the latter, for ina short 
time, they had won two hundred dollars, 
Then, when the fumes of the liquor he had 
drank and the excitement of the game had 
eaused him to lose utterly his self-control, the 
tide of success began to turn. In a shorter 
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time than he had won it, his winnings were 
transferred to the others. Then, all the mon- 
ey he had with him, about seventy-five dol- 
lars, followed. Then he staked his watch, 
and lost it. Then a gold pencil-case; and 
that followed the rest. 

In his excitement, he scarcely knew what 


he did, and cared lees, and drawing out his 
pocket- book, took fifty dollars from the roll 
of five hundred, and staked it. 


He lost, but 
kept playing ; ‘and won, and lost, and won, 


‘until only a fifty-dollar note remained; and 


he was playing for this last stake when Frank 
observed him. 

Near, upon the table, stood a wine-glass, 
which he drained as often as those with him— 
whose heads were cooler and whose hearts 
were blacker—sipped theirs. How his hand 
‘trembled—how the cold sweat stood upon 
his brow, as he shuffled the infernal cards! 
The stakes are each a hundred to his fifty, and 
perhaps hell win; why should n’t he? He 
holds a capital hand, and playsa good game. 
It’s a miserable “ perhaps,” for, play ever so 
well, what does it avail him, when his part- 
ner is in league with the others; and even 
were he not, when every card may be told by 
its back, with certainty. He is playing against 
fearful odds, and he sees one trick after an- 
other taken, and new the game is theirs. Yes, 
he has lost it, and with it, perhaps character, 
and self-respect, and situation—all in conse- 


quence of the five hundred dollars he has 
squandered in a fit of drunkenness. 


“Well, Harry my boy, I’m sorry for you. 
You play a capital game, but luck went 
against you. Never mind! you'll be able to 
redeem all to-morrow night. Let’s go and 
get something to eat.” 

“T can’t wait, George; I must go.” 

“ Well, good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

“ Good night, Mr De Lancey,” said the oth- 
ers with whom he had been playing. 

“De Lancey!” repeated Frank to himself. 
From the first he had been struck with a re- 
semblance to some one he had seen before, 
and as he heard his name he recollected at 
once to whom it was. He had called at the 
house, whose number was upon the ecard 
which Mary De Lancey had given him, but 


very much to his regret, ascertained that they 


had removed, and since then had been unable 
to discover their residence. Instantly a strong 
impulse seized him to follow the young man 
from the house, in order if possible to ascer- 
tain his residence, and assist him if he could. 
He therefore apologized to the Doctor for 
leaving him at that time, and then went from 
the room. 

“ By Jove,” muttered Duflon as De Lance 

left the house, “ you ’re in a pretty fix. Gad, 
won't old W—— blow to-morrow? Perhaps 
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he ll think there’s some truth in that letter.” 

“Suppose we settle up!” said the gambler 
who had been De Laneey’s partner, 

“Very well. We can go and eat some- 
thing and settle at the same time.” The 
three went into the supper room and seated 
themselves at the table. 

“ How shall we manage about this watch 
and pencil?” said the ministerial gambler. 

* Let as bid, and the one that bids highest 
have ’em,” said Duflon. 

“Very well;” and starting the pencil at 
five dollars, and the wateh at tw enty-tive, they 
were bid off by Dutlon, the first at ten and 
the other at forty. Both winked at each oth- 
er, as Duflou took his third of the money, less 
fifiy dollars, as much as to say they had 
“come it over him.” But for once they were 
mistaken, Duflon knew that both were pres- 
enis from De Lancey’s father, and his atfec- 
tion for a buried parent would afford a fine 
opportunity for successful specul: ation. 

“ A preity good evening’s work!” said the 
flashy gambler, with a self- satisfied tone. 

“But I vow, Duflon, there isn’t much fun 
in plucking the feathers off of such a spoon-| 
ey as that chap. If he had been one likely to 
be shy, it would n’t have done to have been 
so hard on him. But such a nervous man as 
he is mighty easy game. . You can hunt him 
right down.” 

“« [don't think he’ll ever come back, 
plied Duflon. 

“Don’t you believe that. I'll bet you 
thirty dollars against that watch, that hell be 
ganbli ng again in less than a week.” 

“ Say forty- five dollars, and I'll take it.’ 

“ Forty- five? You didn't give but forty 
and that is ten dollars more tha in it is worth.” 

“It’s worth a hundred to the man we won 
it from.” 

“Why?” | 

“It’s a wateh which his father gave him | 
before his death.” 

“ The it is! 
you, Deacon ! 

“ Y.¢.8,” 

Meantime, De Lancey had left the house | 
and gone out into the street. It was a clear, 
cold winter night, and the bracing air recoy- 
ered him from his partial intoxication. He felt 
for his watch, but it was gone, and then 
he remembered he had lost it, gambled it 
away. He remembered, too, that upon the 
buck was engraved, “ Henry L. De Lancey, 
from his futher, upon his 15th birth a: ay,” “and 
he felt then as he hod not felt before, his losses 
anc his situation, There was a lamp post be- 
fore the door, and he leaned against it in the’ 
very feebleness of agony, as one thought | 
eliased another, with the speed of lightning, 
through his mind. 

He had lost five hundred dollars of his| 
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employer's money. How could he replace it? 
lf not replaced, what account could he give of 
iis loss? He could give none but the true 
one, and that would cost him his situation, and 
what was more, his good name; and what 
was money and situation compared with that 2 
It would cost him a mothers sad face and 
aching heart. It would lose him the good 
opinion of the only sister, whom as his own 
life he loved. It would gain hima dishonored 
name, and instead of being able to tread life’s 
highway honored and respected by those who 
journeyed with him, he must endure taunt and 
jeer and gibe, when he had lost the jewel rep. 
utation, and become a beggar. Even in the 
cold winter breath that fauned his fevered 
brow, there seemed a whisper of reproof. 
From the pure heaven, the moon looked down 
coldly and reproachfully upon him. The 
myriad twinkling lamps hung in the blue dome 
of the great temple of the universe, had no 
gladness that could cheer and comfort 
him. And more than all there stole in upon 
his memory the recollection of one summer 
evening, when there was scarce a breath of 
air to rustle the curtains of a sick room; 
when a mild voice had spoken the last words 
of advice, and a thin hand had given its last 
clasp, and the dimming eyes of a pallid face 
had looked its last farewell; when promises 
had been made, sincere though spoken in a 
faltering voice; when “the face had been 
turned to the wall,” and while the prayer was 
being offered, while’the pent-up tears refused 
longer to be repressed, and were eloquent of 
sorrow, which seemed mocked by the cheer- 
ful sunlight, and the glad song of birds, his 
father had gone home. 

“Great God! what shall I do?” was the 
'exclamation that his seething soul could not 
where he had 
stood, and walked slowly on. 

He was standing there when Frank came 
from the house, and the latter would have 
walked out of hearing and waited till he left; 


| but he saw that his coming out was not no- 


ticed, and so he stood concealed in the shadow 
of the building watching him all the while. 
When he uttered that exclamation he heard 
it,and when he had walked a short distance 
off. he followed slowly after him. De Lancey 
walked very slowly, as if thinking what to 
do and where to go, and very svon he stopped 
again, Frank then went up to him and 
touched him lightly upon the shoulder. De 
Lancey had not heard him as he came up, and 
he started as Wilmot touched him. 

“ Your name is De Lancey, I believe, sir?” 

“ It is.” 

“And mine is Wilmot, though I can’t sup 
pose you have ev er heard of me before.” 

“J never have.” 

“Can I be of any service to you?” 








It wzs an abrupt question, and although no 
time could have been more appropriate for |i 
confidence, advice and assistance from an in- | 
timate friend, none could have been less so 
for the advances of a stranger, and therefore 
De Lancey replied,“ Thank you, sir. I cer- 
tainly can have no claim upon you, and [| 
don’t k: low that you could render me any as- 
sistance.” And with this he would have bid 
Frank “ good evening,” and left him. But 
the Jatter ” prevented his doing so by saying: 

“You will excuse my intrusion, Mr. De’ 
Laneey. I think you are in difficulty, and I 
would consider it a favor if you would allow | 
me tovassist you in it.” 

Frank spoke with a sincere voice. De Lan- 
cey could not fail to perceive that he was in 
arnest, and though he very much doubted | 
his ability to assist him, he could not do any- 
thing which resembled a repulsion of his kind- 
ness, 

“ But what led you to suppose that I was 
in any need of asssistance?” said he to Wil- | 
mot. 

“T was at the gambling-house with you. I 
knew of your losses, [ have observed you, 
since, and have inferred so from all I’ve) 
seen.” 

“Your supposition is very correct. I am 
in trouble. and in very great trouble—so great 
that I very much fear you will be unable to | 
help me. But still your kind sympathy de- 
serves entire frankness upon my part.” Say- 
ing this he took Wilmot’s arm, and as they 
walked slowly on together, he retailed to him 
all that we have stated generally. By the: 
time he had finished, they had reached De- 
Lancey’s residence. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for having | 
given me your confidence so fully,” said Frank | 
afier he had concluded, “If you will excuse | 
advice from one so little older, I would ree- 
ommend that you go home and retire imme- | 
diately. ‘I'ry to forget what has happened, | 
say nothing to any one to-night, and come 
and see me to-morrow morning. Here is my | 
card with my residence. Come at nine o'clock. 
lL have no doubt I shall be able to help you 
out of all difficulty. Good night.” 

“Good night, 
already to feel better in spirits, alt hough he 
could seareely tell why, for Wilmot had giv- 
en him no posi ive proof either of ability or 
desire to assist him. But he shook his hand | 

army, and thanking him over and over for 
his kindness, they separated. 


lj 





CHAPTER V. 


Punetually to the hour, De Lancey knock- | 


ed at the door of Wilmot’s room the next, 


* said De Lancey, who began | 


‘debt? 
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| morning. Frank was seated at a table, read- 
ing in his dressing-gown, as he entered. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. De Lan- 
cey. Pray be seated.” 

“You have a very pleasant room, Mr. 
Wilmot.” 

“It is a very pleasant one to me, sir. I 
find my comfort depends very much upon 
having a comfortable place to take comfort 
in.” 

A few more remarks of a general character 
passed between them, and then Frank said, 

* You told me Jast night, Mr. De Lancey, that 
you should be obliged to make up a deficit, of 
five hundred dollars this morning. 

“T did, sir.” 

“] suppose that as we were strangers until 
last evening, you w ould hesitate somewhat at 
accepting it from me.” 

“]T should most certainly.” 

“But I hope you would not object to my 
loaning it to you in the ordinary business way. 
Ishould in that case be conferring no favor, 
and you would incur no obligation. I have 
drawn up a note for five hundred dollars, and 
have left the time in blank. You will do me 
a great favor by signing it, and accepting the 
loan of that sum from me.” 

The delicacy manifested by Frank, in thus 
proffering a kindness, so opportune yet so nn 
expected, completely unmanned De Lancey, 


and for afew moments he could scarcely trust 


himself to speak. 

“J should differ from you very much with 
regard to my ineurring no obligation, Mr. 
Wilmot. And if it were not that ‘Ty could not 


‘doubt the sincerity of your offer, and that I 


might wound your kindness by refusing it, I 
cert: tinly should hesitate very much about ae- 
cepiing it. As it is, I will do so with more 
gratitude than I can express, and while I live 


‘she all never forget this act of kindness, I 


could not however think of accepting the loan 
for a longer period than three months,” 

“T should much prefer you would allow 
‘me to fill it up fora year; > and without wait- 
ing for a reply, Frank put twelve months in 


ithe blank space, and handed it to him to sign, 


De Laneey did so, and said as he handed it 
‘to Frank, who at the same time placed in his 


lhand a check for the amount, “I wish there 


was some return I could make to you. Is n’t 
there anything I ean do, to help discharge this 
Words are a very poor equivalent for 
so great a fuvor.” 
“There is no return to be made.” said 
Frank ; “ but if you will not think me asking 
| too mach, 1 and will not consider me as obstru- 
| sive when I say I do it for your own sake, I 
wish you would make me one premise. 
* Name it” 


«“ Give me your word of honor, that you will 
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in future avoid all gambling resorts, and never 
gamble again while you live.” 

«| will, most readily.” 

“Tam very glad,” said Frank. “ You have 
made the same promise which I made to one 
of the best mothers in the world, when I left 
heme to come to New York. I never have 
had reason to regret making it,and I don’t 
think you ever will. [have an appointment 


for half an hour from now. Shall we walk | 


down together?” 
“If you please. 


mot ? 


be most happy to see you at any time. Can’t | 
}and lest they should prove injurious to your- 


I think I will,” said Frank. | 


you come to-night ?” 
“Thank you. 
Both-left the room and proceeded down town 
together. 
ner of Wall street, Frank left to fulfil his en- | 
gagement, and De Laneey, who was some-| 
what behind his time, hurried to his store. 

“Good morning, De Laneey! You're rath-| 
er late,” said Duflon to him as he entered the 
store of W. & Co., a large silk house in 
Pear! street. 

“Good morning. Mr. Duflon,” said De Lan- | 
eey, as he went past him with no further no- | 
tice, and going into the counting-room, found | 
Mr. W. sitting there reading the paper. | 
He had been an intimate friend of De Lan. | 
eey’s father, and felt in consequence a deep | 
interest in his son. 

“T was unable to find the gentleman whom | 

ou wished me to pay last evening, Mr. | 
.” As he said this he handed the latter | 
the check, which he had forgotten to get) 
eashed. 

“I believe I gave you bills, Harry; whose 
eheck is this?” 

The question embarrassed him somewhat, | 
and he could not avoid changing color. He | 
did not answer the question directly, but said, | 
“I will go and get it cashed, sir.’ 

“Oh, P’ve no doubt it’s good. Mr. Brown,” | 
said he, turiting to the book-keeper, “let Jo- | 
seph get the money upon this when he comes | 
in. Harry, I should like to see you for a few | 




















The End of It. 


Sha’n’t I have the pleas. | 
ure of a call from you very soon, Mr. Wil- | 
I'm at — Bleeker street, and should | intemperate habits, and very much addicted 


When they had reached the cor- | 









this letter a few days ago;” and as he said 


| this he took one from his pocket which he 


unfolded and handed to De Lancey, who read 
as follows: 
“New York, 
“Mr. G. D. W ’ 
“Dear Sir,—A sincere regard for your 
welfare must be my only apology for address- 
ing you. I regret saying anything to injure 
the reputation of any individual, especially 
one in whom you feel an interest; but it has 
come to my knowledge, sir, that Mr. Henry 
L. De Lancey, a clerk in your employ, is of 


15th, 18—. 








to gaming. His courses are fast ruining him, 
self, I have taken the liberty of making this 
statement. I am sorry that circumstances 
compel me to withhold my name, and only 
wish that my motives may not be misappre- 
ciated, and that my information may prove 
of service. 
“] remain yours, with great respect.” 

Nothing could have astonished De Lancey 
more than the perusal of this letter. But 
little as he was prepared for it, he was still 
less so for what followed. He had hardly 
finished reading it, before Mr. W went 
on to say,“I have a very poor opinion of 
anonymous communications. My first im- 
pulse was to show this one to you. Upon 
second thought, I came to the conclusion that 
if you were really as the letter represented, 
it would be easy to invent some story or 
means of allaying my suspicions; and if you 
were not, no harm would be done you, ex- 
cept the slight distrust which I might feel for 
atime. In the hope, however, of ascertain- 
ing something, I have been engaged for two 
or three nights past in visiting some of the 
gambling resorts in the city. Last night I 
went with a friend to visit one in street, 
not far from Broadway. I was so dressed 
that it would have been impossible to recog- 
nize me. I had been in the room a short 
time only, when you came in with Duflon. I 
saw you drinking pretty freely soon after, and 
saw you when you sat down to play. Watch- 

















moments alone.” Saying this, he led the way |ing you very closely, I could see that you 
inte a small room, connected with the count- | were successful at first; but at length fortune 
ing-room, where he was in the habit of seeing turned, and your losses amounted to nearly 
eustomers and others upon private business, | six hundred dollars, besides your watch and 
Offering De Lancey a chair, he seated him-/a gold pencil-case. ‘That is a larger sum than 











self at the desk and said, | 
“You know I have always felt a deep in-| 
terest in you, Harry, both for your father’s 
sake and on account of your own faithfulness 
and diligence, while you have been in my 
employ. Iam free to say that so far as the 
discharge of your store duty is concerned, I 
have found in you very much to approve, and 
nothing to condemn. You can imagine then 
how surprised and grieved I was at receiving | 





young men ean usually afford to stake, and 
recollecting that I had given you five hundred 
dollars that afternoon, to make a payment 
with, it occurred to me that you might have 
staked that. After you had left the room, 
wishing to know whether you had or not, I 
went to one of the gamblers and asked him 
if he could change a hundred-dollar note. He 
told me he could, and among the bills which 
he took out, were some which I was certain I 








Indeed, he gave me two or 


had given you. 
three of them, 
« Here, ther, De Lancey, all my information 
proved cerrect. You had gambled and drank 
in my eyesight, and I had every reason to sup- 
pose that you had appropriated money which 


did not belong to you. I need not tell you 
how much grief I felt, for 1 saw at once that 
it would probably be necessary for me to dis- 
eharge you. I have sought this interview, 


that 1 might state these circumstances, and | 


hear what you have to say in your own 
justification.” 

These remarks produced the deepest possi- 
ble impression upon De Lancey’s mind. He 
had felt that his course had been unwise and 
wrong. He had regretted it bitterly, and 
blamed himself for it, more than he really 


deserved. But having received assistance so | 


effectual, and from a source so unexpected, 
and having promised to free himself entirely 
from the centrol which the gaming-table 
might already have acquired over him, it was 
hard indeed to see nothing but disgrace be- 
fore him; for every word that Mr. W 
had spoken was true, and it could hardly be 
expected that the cireumstances of palliation 
would have sufficient weight to remove all 
disapprobation, and restore him to confidence. 
Still, there was but one course to be pursued, 
and that was to make a fair and honorable 
statement of the whole case to Mr. W 
and leave him to decide it. And he did so. 
He began at the commencement of his short 
¢areer in gaming, and told the whole unvar- 
nished story. To himself he took all proper 
blame, and attributed none to Duflon. He 
detailed his interview with Wilmot, and the 
assistance afforded him by the latter. 

Mr. W seemed very much interested 
in the narrative, and said, when it was con- 
cluded: “ There is certainly very much that 
is palliating in the circumstances of the ease, 
Harry. I am very glad you have made so 
frank and honorable a statement. But what 
security can you give me, that what has hap- 
pened may not happen again %” 

“None at all, sir, except that I am willing 
to renew to you the promise which I gave 
Wilmot.” 

“That, with your experience, is all I ean 
ask. You never have deceived me; I have 
confidence that you never will. Did Duflon 
ask you to go with him last evening !” 

“Yes, sir—I suppose because I had been 
before.” 

“Perhaps so. Will you ask him to step 
here one moment ?” 

De Lancev left the room, and soon re- 
turned with Duflon. When both were seated, 
Mr. W. handed him the letter which he 
had shown De Lanecey. 














“ Did you write that letter, Mr. Duflon?” | 
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| He took the letter and read it very slowly. 
“ No, sir, I did not. I can’t imagine why you 
should ask me,” 

“ What do you think of the charges in the 
letter, sir?” 

“] think them false.” 

“You were not connected in any manner 
with the authorship of the letter, were you ?” 

“] was not, sir. If you suspect me of it, 
it would be no more than simple justice to 
tell me why.” 
| I do suspect you, sir, and I am entirely 
| willing to tell you why. In the first place, 
|the paper is of a very peculiar quality. It 
resembles some which was sent me the 
| other day by a friend, and I don’t believe 
| there is any more like it in the city. In the 
| next place, although the hand is disguised, 
there is something in the formation of the 
letters, which resembles very closely what I 
have noticed in your writing. In the third 
place, I observed that the writer unintention- 
ally pressed the wafer which sealed it with 
his private stamp, as you may see by looking 
at it.” 

Duflon turned the letter over. 

“ You will see it better by folding it.” 

Duflon did so, and true enough there were 
G. S. D., his initials, in bold relief upon the 
wafer. 

“ Did I do you injustice in suspecting you, 
Mr. Duflon ?” 

“ Ye—ye—no, sir.” 

“ Did you, or did you not write it?” 

There was little use in farther denial. How 
| strange it is that cunning is so often short- 
\sighted! How frequently is an ingenious 
/plot marred or ruined by a most ridiculous 
blunder! Duflon stammered out a kind of 
acknowledgment, purporting that he had writ- 
ten it purely out of regard for Mr. W » 
and that an unwillingness to be thought an 
informer was his reason for denying it. 

“Then you really think that my interests 
will be hurt by having in my employ a young 
|man who drinks and gambles ?” 
“| certainly do, sir.” 

“ At what hour did you leave 
street last night ?” 

“ Where, sir ?” 

A cme” 

« Why, I never was there in my life, Mr. 
WwW 

“T saw you there myself; I saw you play ; 
I saw you afterwards.” 

Duflon was cornered at every point. Even 
lying couldn’t help him. And so he assumed 
an independent, bragadocio air. “Tm not 
dependent upon you, Mr. W. , for my 
daily bread. If you are not satisfied with 
my services, you are at liberty to discharge 
|me just when you please.” 

Mr. W.’s equanimity was not at all dis- 
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528 Fading 








Flowers. 














turbed by his impudence. 
well, Duflon, that you are not dependent 
upon me; I am very glad you are not, and 
yet I am afraid you will find that the world 
is a harder master than | am, to the young 
man who has lost his good name. Had you 
acted as De Lancey has, and shown that you 
valued truth more than the loss of situ: ution, 
you might have retained both. As it is, I 
will give you acheck for your services to the 
end of the quarter, and you will consider 
yourself discharged from my employ. I be- 
lieve you have a watch and pencil which be- 
long to De Lancey.” 

“T have, sir. I hope he hasn’t been telling 
you of it.” 

“What do you value them at ?” 

“} would not sell them either to you or to 
him at any price.’ 

“ You gave for the watch forty dollars, and 
for the pencil ten dollars.” 

“ How do you know what I gave ?” 

“No matter how I know it. I will give 
you fifty-five dollars for the two, and you, 
may have your choice, mig s to aceept my 
offer or else be prosecuted i 
hours’ time, for retaining property to which 
you have no right nor title. I give you just 
two minutes to decide. Which do you choose ? | 
Speak quick.” 

“Give me the fifty-five dollars.” 


“IT know very | 


1 less than five 


Mr. W opened the door and asked the 
book-keeper to fill a check for the requisite 
amount. In a few moments the check. book 
was brought in, and Mr. W. having signed it, 
gave it to Duflon, who took it, and left the 
room without saying a word to either. 

“J am sorry for him, surely,” said Mr. W. 
when he had gone. “ But I am equally glad, 
Henry, that you have taken the course which 
you have. Apart from all considerations of 
‘duty, there is nothing truer than that ‘ hon- 
esty is the best policv.” None need know 
what has h: appened, and my confidence in you 
will remain unimpaired. [ will not detain you 
any longer.” And saying this, Mr. W. held 
out his hand to De Lancev, who grasped it 
with the warmth indicative of the deep and 
fervent gratitude which he felt but could not 
express. 

And if in his conduct there was anything 
worthy of imitation, it should be especially 
commended to those cold, stolid, precise men, 
who, in the dull dignity of their clock- work 
life, seem to forget that they ever in youth 
struck wrong hours, or kept imperfect time ; 
to such as are incessantly harping upon the 
degeneracy of the rising race, and magnifying 
every youthful peeeadillo into an unpardon- 
able sin. The spectacles that such people 

need, are the spectacles of charity. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















How lovely the tinge of the young vernal rose, 
As in bright, blushing beauty its petals unfold ; 
And with diamond drops sparkling the carnation 
glows, 
When in glory the banners of morn are unroll’d. 


But the violet fringe of those pennons will fade, 
And the tempest breath darken the carnation’s 
glow ; 
And the rose where the pencil of beauty hath 
stray’d, 
Wnuen the storm-cloud has pass’d, shall lie 
mournfully low. 


And the pure gems of light that so brilliantly beam 
In the circlet of love ’round the mother’s fond 


heart, 


FADING FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON. 








|One by one must go down in the dark-rolling 
stream, 
| And like shadows of glory at sunset depart. 


But a beautifnl region is beaming afar, 
Where the crystalline fountains o’ershaded with 


bloom, 
Cast their spangles of light on the sweet-scented 
air, 


And the wings of the cherubim scatter perfume. 


There flow’rets that wither’d ‘neath Time’s chil- 
ling sky, 
Transplanted, shall bloom in perennial prime, 
While the anthems of glory are sounding on high, 
And the arches of sapphire ring back the loud 
chime. 
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MINNIE MUNSON AND HER LETTER. 


BY MRS. E. 


I witt not say that Woodburn was the 
very prettiest village in the world; for I might 
be told, as I once was in a stage coach, that 


I] was as much mistaken as when I said that | 


a certain person, who had greatly befriended 
me, “ was the best creature living ;” where- 
upon, an old lady, all muffled up, and until 
that moment perfectly quiet, spoke in a sharp 
voice and said, that she “ didn’t believe a word 
of it, for she knew a woman somewhere she 
had no doubt was full as clever;” and forth- 
with entered into a long account of ointments 
she had made, and the many cures she had 
performed among cattle and children, much 
to the amusement of the company. 

Well, then, that I may not interfere with 
the preconceived idea of some grass-growing, 
brook-rippling, moon-beaming lover of cer- 


tain pretty spots in nature, I will merely say | 


that to me, at least, Woodburn was the love- 
liest and dearest place in the whole world.— 


, . . > . | 
I shail never forget the evening of my first | 


entering it. I had been closely packed or 


wedged in between two portly gentlemen on | 


the middle seat of a long accommodation 


stage, which was in fact a farm market wagon | 
running weekly from Woodburn to the city, | 
and stopping at every house where a smail | 
butter-tub stood at the door, or a basket, | 
nicely tied with a white cloth, seemed to say, | 


“take me along.” Sometimes I had been 
transferred to the laps of the gentlemen by 
way of change upon our tedious journey. 

] was an infant when both my parents died, 
and had always lived under the guardianship 
of Mr. Arden in the city, and my heart bound- 
ed with real delight when he said to me one 
day when I was about six years old, “ Eliza, 
would you love to go in the country to live 


and play with the lambs?” “Oh, yes, yes,” I) 


eagerly answered, for I had spent one or two 
summers in the country, and had felt all the 
enjoyment of its freedom; and so it was not 
long after this that I was brought just at eve- 
ning, as I have said, at Farmer Munson’s door, 
and was carried by him from my uncomfort- 


able seat in the farm stage and brought into | 


the midst of his family. I was too young to 
know then by education of the tasteful beauty 


} 


S. LEGGETT. 


jin turn kissed me and placed me near them. 
|Farmer Munson, his wife, Aunt Ruth, and 
| their daughter Minnie, a little girl near my 
size, composed the family. After we had 
| heartily partaken of a bountiful supper, Mr. 
| Arden said that it had been the expressed 
wish of my father that, at an early age, I 
/might be taken into the family of a farmer, 
‘and brought up as one of them; “and will 
you,” he continued, turning to Mrs. Munson, 
“receive her as your own, and try to feel that 
'she belongs to you? Let her fare in every 
respect as though she were such. Eliza isa 
| good girl, and she will soon feel at home.” 
“And wiil thee be happy with us, little 
dear?” said Mrs. Munson, as she kindly parted 
the curls that ran down my neck; “and will 
‘thee love our Minnie, and shall she be thy 
sister?’ There was a strange feeling that 
passed over my heart as she spoke. I had 
| never known what it was to have a sister, and 
only occasionally a playmate in Mr. Arden’s 
family. The short time that he was at home 
was nearly spent in reading the daily papers, 
and my bed-hour soon came after tea. Mrs, 
Arden was not a fashionable woman, and was 
always greatly engaged in various public be- 
nevolent institutions. I remember once to 
have seen her portrait hanging in one of the 
houses of these societies. And when she was 
home her time was as much occupied as her 
husband’s in arranging her accounts and read- 
ing her pamphlets, with which her desk was 
‘filled. ‘They had no children. I was rarely 
| allowed to go in the kitchen; and the house- 
| keeper, under whose charge I was given, was 
|a staid, elderly person; so neat that I was 
| only allowed to play with great propriety, and 
to whom I laaaaal my letters twice a day; 
added to all this she was a little hard of hear- 
ing, and, excepting upon the occasion of my 
| lessons, she rarely listened to my idle prattle ; 





so it seemed a new thing to me to have my 
jhappiness and childish feelings so kindly 
| thought of, and impulsively throwing my arms 
around Mrs. Munson’s neck, much to the dis. 
arrangement of her smooth white kerchief, I 
| kissed her quickly and asked if “ Minnie might 


love me.” 


which grew about in the graceful training of| It was all pleasure, every day of my life, 
the rich vines and plants clustering in blos-| that I spent at Woodburn; or if there were 
soms around every corner and crack of the | sometimes little mishaps and disappointments, 
old house, or to dream of song as the fine | they were such as every happy child has; for 
tracing of shadow fell from the tall trees in| April showers will sometimes fall on sunny 
the adjacent wood in the full moonlight; but | days, but no trace is left when the sparkling 
I was not too young to feel all the kindnesses | drops on the spray are dried into the bosom 
of the gentle hearts in that low room, as each! of its flowers; so with my heart, no trace of 
34 
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530 Minnie Munson and her Letter. 
sadness or tears is left upon it of all the ten|manner, your fresh ways will be perfectly 
years of joyous existence when Minnie Mun- | bewitching.” Aunt Thornton, although not 
son was “iny sister.” We slept together in|a strong-minded woman, was possessed ot 
the small bed-room next to Aunt Ruth’s; we | the kindest heart and sweetest manners; but 
rubbed out on Monday the small fine pieces! with all, a dash of vanity and worldliness, 
of linen, and spread them on the sweet grass | which doubtless the forethought of my father 
to whiten; we sang together and studied our | saw was a dangerous influence for the growth 
lessons from the same book, and nothing came | of his child’s tender years. 

between our love. Ah, those days of simple | “What, Lizzy dear, not for a walk this 
enjoyment, I love your memory, and I bless fine day? And, bless me, love, tears! Tell 
thee, my kind parent, although thy features | me quick, you are not happy. Oh, you have 
but speak to me from the canvas, and thy |a letter from Woodburn; is Mary sick or 


























































voice is not hidden in my soul; yet I bless 
thee that thou didst look forward over the 
be of my life, and cause the foundation to 
e laid among the grand simplicity of nature’s 
works and amid the healthy atmosphere of 
honést virtue ; of that sentiment which points 
ever in trustfulness toward simple excellence. 

Iam changed outwardly since I left, with 
almost a breaking heart, those same kind 
friends, and felt Minnie cling around my neck 
in our dear bed-chainber, choking with grief 
to have me go; and heard Aunt Ruth’s trem- 
bling “ Farewell, Eliza; keep pure thy heart, 
child,” and Mrs. Munson’s long, long kiss, as 
she said, weeping, “ we will miss thee sadly, 
my daughter,” and Farmer Munson, too, as 
he dashed away a great tear with his brown 
hand as he lifted me into my relative’s car- 
riage. Iam changed; I know it; some may 
say for the better; but no, I cannot feel that 
the tinselling of the world has made better 
the high toned moral precepts that flowed 
ever into my growing understanding as I sat 
beside the farmer’s board, or knelt at Mrs. 
Munson’s knee to receive her approval of the 
day’s work. It was many months after I left 
Woodburn, in accordance still with my father’s 
wishes that at a suitable age I should receive 
these accomplishments necessary to the ex- 

eetations and becoming to my situation in 
life, that I was sitting in my aunt’s library, 
during a short vacation after a term finished 
at a fashionable boarding-school. I was not 
engaged, but through my mind were passing 
the memories of my country delights, just as 
the waiter handed me, on a silver tray, a let- 
ter. It was from Woodburn. “Thank you, 
Frank,” I spoke earnestly, as if he himself 
was the author of all the pleasure that at that 
moment was running through my heart. 

It may be well to state, that at the time I 
left Mr. Munson, I made my home at Mrs, 
Thornton’s, a sister of my father. At the 
time of his death, she was abroad with an in- 
valid husband, and there remained for a num- 
ber of years, until she became a widow. 
After her return to America, she had fre- 
quently visited me, and had always expressed 
the pleasure she anticipated when I should 
become her charge and protege, “ for with 
your rosy complexion, Lizzy, and a little 


Mrs. Munson? Aunt Ruth, as you call her, 
|is not dead, I hope, poor old lady.” 

“ Dear aunt, no,” I answered, laughing; “I 
}am very happy, and I believe that made me 
‘ery. I was so glad to hear from dear old 
| Woodburn and Minnie, and all. I can’t help 
| laughing and erying both when I think about 
them all—and the old spring house, and 
‘every thing. Shall I read you Minnie’s letter 
|—and then we will walk, if you please ?” 

| “Do,dear; I love those people for making 
you so good.” Then kissing me affection- 
ately, she listened to me as I read. 











Woopsury, . : 


My Dear Exiza,—Only think, it is six 
months since you left us, and I have not 
written to you yet! But you know why— 
for I received your letter soon after you left, 
we felt so sad when I read, that I could not 

even write to you after you went to school. 

|I am sure no harm could come of all I could 
| Say to one I loved so well; but I suppose the 
law of the school must be kept. 

Our place seems lonesome enough without 
you, and [ think of you by the little run of 
water where we bleached our clothes, and 
the soft green plat under the old willow 
bend where we eat our cake in the forenoon; 
and mother says, “ Minnie, thee don’t sing at 
thy work as thee used when Eliza was here.” 
But I try to feel cheerful; but our neighbor- 
hood is some changed since you left, and not 
|for the better, either; and that makes me 
feel worse. You remember the big house 
| that was just finished when you left; well, 
lit is beautiful ; but somehow, city folks ain’t 
like country folks, and I do think they kinder 
| spoil a neighborhood where people’s ways are 
simple and plain ; and [ sometimes feel sorry 

when I think about your going to the city to 
live with your fashionable aunt, for may-be 
they'll spoil you, too; yet, Aunt Ruth says 
it ain't likely, for your heart is good. But, 
dear Eliza, let me say it, if I] am a common 
country girl, that I can’t think that what are 
called accomplishments add much to real 
happiness, unless they take in the heart and 
affections. Now, when the Lawrences came 








up here to live, everybody said what a great 
‘addition it would be to us all, and that they 
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were not any way lifted up, though they | opened it for him, and the young man thanked 
were very rich; well, we waited ever so long him; then dashed along in good style all 
before we called, because we were told they | around the great sweep to the very door. It 
would laugh at us if we went right off before | was foolish for Sam to go on, but he did; and 
they were settled, and when we thought they | Lucilla begged him to excuse her that evening 
were, we walked over one lovely evening just | from walking, and pretty soon he came away. 
at sundown, and Samuel Wood, the minister’s | He stopped a minute to see us when he went 
son, went along, for he is so shy that he back, and I thought he was a little uneasy, 
didn’t dare to go alone, and don't visit much. | but didn’t say much; and when he was gone 
It is too pretty around there, and it did look Aunt Ruth said : “ Sam’s a bit dashed I think; 
so that evening; all around the lawn were set | but I don’t think any ill will come of it, Lu- 
images and urns filled with flowers and bright | cilla seems so sweet-tempered,” 

geraniums, and Miss Lucilla Lawrence was We none of us knew if they were engaged 
walking among the shrubberies with a young | only from appearances, He waited upon her 
gentleman, but when she saw us coming, she | to church and after church so often, and she 
stepped ferward in the kindest way and wel-| was so pleasant with it; well, the young 
comed us, and poor Sam was covered up to | man staid two or three weeks, and the ser- 
the temples with blushes when she picked | vants said it was an old beau of Lucilla’s, 
some flowers and gave him one. We had a/ and now they were going to be married for 
nice call, and they asked us to come again certain, It did look sweet to see them can- 
and be friendly ; and when we got home, we | tering, she with her long dress, and he, a 
most began to think they were more clever | splendid looking young man, (on horseback,) 
than common; but it’s a way they've gotto| by her side. It would have broken 
be so easy like. But Sam didn’t say much— | your heart just to look at Sam Wood then. 
he never does—but it’s more than once we | He did’nt go to Lawrence’s much, but would 
saw him carrying bunches of wild flowers to | walk past every evening; and when he did 
Miss Lucilla. She teld him she doted on wild | call the neighbors got drift he was’nt made 
flowers, and was afraid to go for them alone | quite as weleome by Lucilla, but the father 
in the woods on account of snakes; but|/ and mother treated him kinder than ever; 
pretty soon, to be sure, we saw Sam and her | but we were all surprised one morning, very 
going early (in June it was) one afternoon, | suddenly, to see, before sunrise, the youn 


and they staid until the moon was upa smart, man off, and the coachman said he went off 


ways: the neighbors laughed at him a good | in a pet; and then Sam took heart again and 
deal vg - ey ge a“ teld pag rents | —_ to ~ sng a was -— for . = 
caught at last, for all he was so bashful.| or two; its two months now, he has’ nt been 
But it was natural for him to like to go to the | at all, and he looks more like a ghost than 
Law ’, for he is a little learned, and | himself. He sits i : 

wrenees’, for he is a little org » an | rye f. He sits in church where he can look 
loves to walk among the trees, and writes | at Lucilla, and she passes by and looks as 
poetry some ; but, for al! that, he’s got a kind | happy as ever, and sometimes beckons to him 
and tender heart, if he is a little odd about | to walk down the row of Sycamores, but he 
“~~ P . was fa one i. — — when = wae . 

Summer passed on, and we all thought} him. ow, the truth is, and truth wi 
things were fixed between him and Lucilla— | show itself, that Lucilla Lawrence, with 
she was so kind to him, and Parson Wood |all her pretty ways, has no heart. We 
smiled when he was asked about it; you|have heard it lately, she always was a 
know the way some folks have got of smiling | right coquette. She’s now near twenty-five 
half way up the cheek, and don’t say any-| years old, and they say she has made more 
thing, but seem to mean a great deal; and | heart aches than | ean tell. Do, dear Eliza, 
Sam himself seemed so happy, his pale cheek | take it kind of me if I do give you a little 
bo 9p to have some color, and when they | advice about encouraging young men when 
rode out so much and went to the beach so} you don’t care for them. I think its a real 
often, why the young folks began to wonder | sin, and you would, too, if you could see how 
what sort of wedding they'd have, and looked | poor Sam wastes away. He don’t complain, 
forward to fine times; but one evening late; but Ieould cry when I see him. Now, its 
in August it was—a fine earriage, with two : my mind, that a young girl has no more right 
greys, all bright with fine harness, was pass-/ to steal away the beautiful thoughts, and 





ing our gate, and it happened Sam Wood was | kind affections, and pleasant hopes of a young 
passing, too, when the dashing young gentle- | man, and then leave him in bitterness to think 
man, who was alone in it, feteh’d up his| of it all, then she has to rob him of the pro- 
horses and asked if Mr. Lawrence lived near. | perty he has; no, no more right than to draw 
Sam bow’d, and said he was just going there, | from his left waistcoat pocket the great gold 
and a little turn in the road would bring them | watch his grand father left him, which ticks 
in sight of the gate; then hurrying a little he | in company with the beat of his heart. Now 
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don’t think me too warm when I talk so, for | filled up the measure of satisfied pleasure as 
I can’t help it; and if I could write well | the little visits I have named. 
enough to send to the paper, I would just} To be sure, I was not unhappy. How 
make up something about coquetry and heart. | could such a thing be in the heart of the 
less girls, and I am sure if I could word it so | young, where ail that is bright and attractive 
as to please folks, it would do as much good | 1s within the grasp? I had danced in the 
as the fancy stories they are so full of. I|crowded rooms of the summer ball—I had 
think it might be made a means of bringing | joined the pic nie parties at Lake George—I 
up such as Lucilla, who can’t see a good | had engagements far ahead for the opera, and 
looking young man, but right away she sets | other fashionable places of amusement—lI had 
about trying to win his favor; and when they, | that most desirable attainment of all desirable 
in the sincerity of their feelings, say they love | states for female vanity, a list of admirers ;— 
her, why, she laughs, and says she never | in truth, I was an heiress, consequently a 
thought of such a thing. And I heard her| belle, and it was more than once my mind 
say once, a young lady should not know if a| reverted to Minnie Munson’s letter and her 
young man was serious in his attentions until | sincere and pure advice ; and when the win- 
he offered himself; that it “ was’nt delicate.” | ning word of flattery would waken in my 
Was’nt delicate! Think Eliza if it ain’t more | heart the spirit of coquetry, it was stilled as 
delicate to save one the distress of being re-| by the small voice of conscience, when I took 
fused, when all that God put in the soul of a! up the folded paper of my humble “ country 
man was crushed and trampled, or ain’t it like | sister.” But that was not the only letter 
tearing up a beautiful flower bed in a garden, | that laid among sweet sprigs of lavender 


all in bloom, and planting tansey and worm- 
wood, and every other bitter herb there, and 
tying them up with thorns. In my opinion, 
Shere’ a reckoning somewhere and somehow 


for such as do so, and I believe if a girl sows | 


all these bitter seeds for others when she’s 
young, why, when the days come in the years 
far off in her own home, it may be, when she 


sits alone by her own fire, looking back for 
something to cheer in a lonely hour, it will 


come then. Now, my best friend, I have writ- 
ten you a long letter, and perhaps you'll get 
tired of anything so homespun; but I don't 
believe the city has spoiled you a bit. That it 
never may, is the wish of your own 

Minnie Munson. 


P. S.—Uf course you know father and 
mother and Aunt Ruth send their kind love, 
and I believe old Ponto would, too, for he 
seemed to miss you when you went, and 
would start when we spoke your name and 
wag his bushy tail He is asleep now, by me, 
just as | write. M. M. 


I quickly answered this warm and true ex- 
pression of affection, and was not long in fol- 
Jowing it by making a short and charming 
visit to the dear home itself, among the 
familiar and gentle friends and scenes I loved 
so well. But my holiday soon passed, and 
aunt rather chided me that even a few days 
were taken from her; but she added, in her 
sweet way, “I will forgive you, Lizzy, and 
Minnie must come to you next time.” 

One or two winters at a stiff boarding 
school, one or two summers at the fashion- 
able watering places, dotted with one or two 
visits at Woodburn, brought me to be a 
finished young lady, as the term expresses it; 
and of all this time. there was nothing that so 


nicely tied in ribbons, which Minnie always 
gathered for me when I saw her, for there 
was one written rather hastily, and not very 
connectedly, either, that had lately been 
brought. ‘The contents were : 

WoopBurn, ; ‘ 

Dear Frrenp,—Mother says your visits 
do me more harm than good, for I feel so 
badly when you leave me: but no—for when 
the distress of seeing you drive off is passed, 
I think of all the pleasure we have had. But 
can’t you come again in about six weeks? I 
don’t know why it is, that when I love you 
so well it seems so hard to speak ; but if you 
could come, I am sure I would rather have 
you, my dear sister, than any one in the world 
to stand by me. 

I feel sad and happy both to leave father 
and mother and kina Aunt Ruth; but if I 
can make poor Samuel feel happy, too, why 
perhaps I will not be doing wrong. Do say 
you will come, and if such a thing could be, 
I will love you still more dearly. 

Yours, Minnie Munson. 


P. S.—You know what I want you to come 
for; it is to be bridesmaid for us. Forgive 
me that I did not tell you all about it when 
you were here, but you know I was not quite 
certain that Samuel Wood loved me; I 
thought he could not forget Lucilla. 


M. M. 


It had required no rule to work out the 
little romance of hearts that had gradually, 
very gradually, sprung up between the minis- 
ters son and the innocent sympathy of Min- 
nie, and it was no new thing to me that the 
probabilities were tending that way when last 
I was at Woodburn. I had discovered it long 
before Aunt Ruth took me in her room and 
told me how that poor Sam was so sick 
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after Lucilla treated him so, and how Minnie | companions, matured a little, but not so much 
in her gentleness had carried him fall fruit, | but that I could trace through their features 
and how the winter passed and he was too|the remembered frolic of many a village 
feeble to go to church, and when spring came | sport. 
he sometimes got as far as their house, and| Everybody was there—even Lucilla Law- 
once how he met Lucilla there, and she began | rence—as happy as could be; she had sent 
about his sickness, and hoped the jellies her | in the morning the most beautiful boquet for 
mother had sent he liked, and that he must/|the bride, and had decked the brides’ cake, 
try and get to their house, and that her pa| which was a present from the Hall, with 
would send his carriage for him, and how he | orange blossoms from their own green house, 
seemed to have a chill, he trembled so, and | while Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence had made sub- 
how when Lucilla was gone he just laid his | stantial gifts to the young couple of silver 
head on Minnie’s shoulder and cried like a|spoons, some piles of damask, and other 
baby; “he was so weak, poor fellow,” Aunts tokens of good will. Need I describe the 
Ruth added. Oh, yes, I had discovered | low parsonage w here Samuel took his wife, 
that although Lucilla Lawrence had gathered | and the vines that crept up its sides and let fall 
the bloom of poor Sam Wood's first lov e, that | their flowers when Minnie walked near them, 
Minnie Munson would be the more happy | and how really happy the old minister smiled 
guardian of the growing maturity of his deep | upon the daughter who had come to fill the 
affection. vacant seat at his simple board where once 
I did go to Minnie’s wedding, and felt a | his own companion had sat before the solitary 
heart full of joy to see the happiness of | days of his widowhood ?—and need I ask, 
bride and bridegroom, and it was so pleasant | could Lucilla Lawrence have stooped to the 
to meet in the whitewashed parlor, all dressed | low estate of the cottager, even had she wed 
in greens and flowers, so many of my old | the son of the village pastor? 

















THE APPEAL. 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 


An, cease to plead! I may no longer listen 
To the wild words of thy impassion’d heart :— 
Mine is too like a failing, broken cistern, 


Thou wouldst be generous—for thou knowest the 
Of my forsaken, disappointed youth ; [story 
How like a vision passed its grace and glory, [truth! 
How all things altered, save mine own heart’s 
What should thy glorious manhood have in common | Thou know’st it all !—there is no need to tell thee 
With the deep sorrows of my lonely lot? 


With the fresh springs of thine to bear a part. 


Flow closed the gates of Paradise on me— 
Thy long bright future, with the stricken woman | And ean this hopeless truth, in aught avail thee ? 
Whose tears are never dried,—whose sighs cease | —Ah! joy, not sorrow, should thy dowry be. 


not? 
| I scarce can keep from the most passionate weep- 


Such bitterness of grief thy words impart, fing— 
The haunting echo they awake is steeping 

In double agony my stricken heart.— 

Shrills to thine own—but O! not mine, not mine! | How must remembrance darken, while I listen 
Ah! (wo is me,) heaven knows I would not grieve | To love-vows whisper’d in my shrinking ear? 

Nor do I wish to see thy spirit wrung, _—[thee, | And catch the glances through thine eyes that 
But I, I may not yield, nor yet deceive thee glisten, 

With promises, that die upon my tongue. And feel how vain, my palsied heart to cheer? 


Wreck not thy fortune thus—thy high devotion 
Is worthy of a brighter doom than mine ; 
An undivided heart, whose least emotion 


Not so with thee, O friend! Life is before thee— 
Thou art ordained a lofty goal to win; [thee, 

This strange indifference I strive to smother, Speed on thy course—Fame’s radiant wing is o’er 
And for thy sake, would fain my youth renew. And Glory’s portals ope to let thee in. 

Believe me, this is not a triumph-hour— (heart | Thou wilt forget me then, and love another— 
Couldst thou but know, how humbled is my| Ah! turn thou not so mournfully away, 

E’en by the very consciousness of power "Tis better thus, we say farewell, O Brother! 

That such as I could bid thy hopes depart ;— God bless and keep thee evermore, I pray. 


I do thee justice, O! my Human Brother— 
I tell my heart that thon art good and true ; 
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SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-—’S DIARY,” 
THE COLONEL. 


CHAPTER IL | Look out there!” shouted the colonel to 
| his wife and daughter. “Why don’t you 

“T want somebody to come out and help| make haste? why don’t you—” he finished 
me stop these creatures. I’m going to turn his question as he often did, with a deepening 
them into the north pasture.” ‘The colonel’s | frown. 
voice was as deep as his frown, as impatient |4 Meanwhile the horned ones, between the 
as if he had already called twenty times for | colone!’s impatient commands and threats, the 
assistance and been twenty times disregarded. | carriage hemming the way on one side, and 

“Well, we will all go,” said Mrs. Moulton, | the ladies appearing on another, seemed not 
hurriedly laying aside her sewing. “Come,| clearly to comprehend what was required of 
Mary; Nancy, come !—that is, if you need so | them, or which way they ought, as well-be- 
many—” looking up to her husband, as he| haved oxen and cows, to betake themselves, 
crossed the room to go out. “Do you?” The spirit of mischief seemed to come in, 

“Yes,” growled he, sending a chair out of| with the spirit of indecision. They began chas- 
his way. He went out slamming the door | seeing across the road, and making bows, 
behind him, although he did it in the very | dropping their horns very low, a part of them 
face of Mrs. Moulton and Mary, who were | before the oceupants of the buggy, a part be- 
putting on their sun-bonnets by the way. | fore Mrs. Moulton and Mary; so that the one 

“Oh the crossest man!” said Mary, halting,| party and the other were compelled to laugh 
with her hand on the door-latch. She laugh-| quite heartily, at which the colonel’s frown 
ed a little; but her eyes were full of tears.— | was perceptibly deepened. 

“He vexes me so!” she continued, and in the} “ Allow me,” said the gentleman who drove; 
most musical voice in the world. “I have a/ and, throwing his reins into his companion’s 
good mind not to stir one step. And there’s| hands, he sprang lightly from the carriage.— 
no need of it; Andrew often turns them from | * Allow me, madam,” addressing Mrs. Moul- 
one pasture to the other alone; and—” ton. “Don’t trouble yourself,’ to Mary.— 

“Oh, but Mary, don’t stop. Open the door.” | “ Let me undertake to manage them.” 

The girl obeyed ; but as they went, she still} “I thank you, sir,” replied Mrs. Moulton. 
scolded, with the clouds and the sunshine} Mary nodded her acknowledgment; blush- 
struggling together for the possession of her | ed slightly, and bit her lip, half in merriment, 
fair, young face. “Yes; for he will open the half in vexation; and, by the way, this half- 
gate the moment he reaches it, whether we | and-half mood was fast becoming her habitual 
are ready to stop the creatures, or not. Oh, | one, from her natural cheerfulness of temper 
dear, mamma! there is a splendid carriage, and | on the one hand, and the irritating tendencies 
two gentlemen! I am sure I can’t go out | of her father’s moroseness and stern discipline 
there right into their face and eyes, stopping | on the other. 
cattle !” When our creatures saw the gentleman 

“Yes; never mind it; they are strangers; | quietly approaching them with his whip in 
come, the gate is already open. We must’ hand, they thought it best to succumb, it ap- 
go, or your father will say something that it) peared. But they did it with most amusing 
will shame us more to hear, than it will to—” | flourishes, not neglecting to make fresh bows 

“T suppose he will,” replied Mary, again | before turning. It was only a little more 
starting forward toward the road, and ready | than across the street from the gate of the 
to weep. “He must sometimes have all in| south, to the stile of the north pasture which 
the house to help him do things that a child | opened into a long and very green Jane. Just 
might accomplish alone ; and, again, when he | above the stile Naney and Andrew were sta- 
really does need help, he wén’t have any one | tioned, and before them the creatures came 
near him.” suddenly to a dead halt. Naney screamed in 

“ But let it go, my child. Don’t allow your- | affright, the luckiest thing possible for her to 
self—we must make haste; the creatures are | do, as it proved: for the creatures, taking it 
disposed to run, I see; and your father will | for so much speech addressed to them, made 
be troubled.” | their bows, and with the liveliest marchings 

“Run, yes! and I suppose we must run af- | and countermarchings, threaded the lane, one 
ter them, and that buggy stopping there, and | and another returning to the stile and looking 
those gentlemen looking on—” | over, as if to see just what that vanquishing 


} 



















































party were made of, that they should be ruling | 


them. 
Again the strangers and Mrs. Moulton and | 


Mary laughed; and again the colonel did not 
laugh. Not he! 


going on. Andrew did not laugh. 
not accustomed to laugh, when the colonel 
was near. As for poor Nancy, she shivered 
from head to foot with terror, and contracted 


herself into the smallest quantity of woman- | 
hood possible for her, by winding her arms | 
closely together in her apron, and turning | 


with bent knees and crouching shoulders to 
the house. 


Mrs. Moulton bowed to the strangers, as | 


she and Mary reached their own gate. 


“ Will you tell me, sir?” said the gentleman | 
who had been assisting them, as he sprang | 
into the carriage; “1 see there are two roads | 
yonder. “ Will you tell me whether it is the | 
right one that will lead us to Mr. Bailey’s— | 
Mr. James Bailey's? He put the question to | 


Sketches of New England Character. 


He did not often laugh un- | 
less something wel! worth laughing at, was | 
He was | custards from the cool, dusky pantry. 





535 
sponge cakes, that had teamed away up out 
|of the little cups in baking; while Nancy 


took long, heavy steps, and was near being 
carried off her feet, by the frequent entangle- 
ment of her long, close skirts and her ankles, 
as she brought cream, butter, cheese, and 


The colonel paid no attention to his wife’s 
gentle reply. He threw his hat down, and 
dragged a chair up to the table, frowning 
deeply, and saying: “ Well, I shan’t wait. 
She’s never here when she’s needed. I shan’t 
wait.” 

“ There is no reason for complaining, Mr. 
Moulton,” said his wife, making room on the 
tray for the tea Nancy had just brought in. 
“ Our tea was ready at the usual hour, and as 
you were not here, a part of the dishes were 
covered, and a part carried away to keep them 
cool and good for you. You must certainly 
expect to wait a few minutes. It is ready 
now.” 

She poured his tea standing, instead of 


the colonel ; but the man was too sour to have | sitting at the tray, as she would have done, if 


anything to do with a question so graciously | 
If it had been put in six words | 


propounded. 
and in snarling tones, he could have answered 
it; he would have liked to, in tones ten times 
more snarling; now—Andrew was close by! 


/no, she would stay there. 


he had been in tolerable humor. Her next 
impulse was to join Mary in the pleasant 
parlor, out of sight of the sullen face; but 
Her place was 
there at his side; for he was her husband. 


Andrew might answer them if it suited him! | With a repressed sigh, she seated herself in 


he should not! 


her low chair near the work-table, and looked 


He did not say this; but one read it in his | into her husband’s frowning features. And 
face and in his head and shoulders, as he pro- | straightway she felt pity for him, he looked 


ceeded slowly towards the house. 

The strangers looked away from him to 
Andrew. 

“Does Mr. James Bailey live in that white 
house among the trees?” asked the one who 
had already been speaking. 

“Yes,” replied Andrew, turning to the 
house in his turn. The man had little love 
for his stern master; he despised him, when- 
ever he saw him cross; yet, he had a habit of 
falling into all his moods as soon as he de- 
tected them; so that if Colonel Moulton was 
cross, the man Andrew was cross; and this 
was as well, perhaps, for nothing irritated his 
master like a smile breaking in upon his ill- 
humor. 

Mary had no wish to see her father’s face 
until it bore a pleasanter aspect, until her 
own vexation was less. She turned, there- 
fore, into the parlor, while the rest proceeded 
to the sitting-room, which was also the dining- 
room in summer. 

{| “] want my supper,” growled the colonel, 
with a side glanee at the table on which the 
cloth and a few covered dishes lay. “ Where's 

Mary? Why ain’t she ever here to help ?” 

“There is very little to be done to get 

your tea ready,” said Mrs. Moulton, uncover- 

ing dishes and bringing to light a plate of 
delicate, plump biscuit, and another of round 


so unhappy. Perhaps he was having trouble, 
she reflected; perhaps he was not well. He 
ate like a well man certainly, and drank like 
a well man; for, still without speaking, he 
had just shoved his cup out a little from him 
as a token that she was to come instantl 

and pour another cupful of tea for her lord. 
Still, not a word from him; not the slightest 





relaxation of the frown. On the other hand, 
| it deepened when she approached him. Again 
she sat down with her eyes on the forbidding 
| face, until a sort of fear of him, a dread of 
the future, went crawling through her, chill- 
‘ing her like death. She wished that Mary 
'would come out with her bright face, it was 
so gloomy there with that frowning man and 
the gathering twilight. But she aroused her- 
‘self; she drove the fear from her; and then 
'compassion held its place again. Yes, he 
must be unhappy; she would speak some 
soothing words to him. 

“ Are you well to-night, Mr. Moulton?’ she 
asked. But heaven help her; for a dread of 
‘the harsh answer that might come, made her 

faint. 

“Yes, well enough.” No look turned 
towards her; no lightening of the frown, but 
a deepening. He reached over, however, for 
another of her delicious cup-cakes. It was 
| true, no doubt, that the man was well enough. 
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“ Something has happened then—you look 
so disturbed,” Mrs. Moulton ventured to add. 

Not a word. He swallowed his supper ; 
she, her tears; and thus it passed; and thus 
similar scenes often passed within that beau- 
tiful home of health and plenty, where, as 
Mary and her mother often, offen thought, 
nothing was wanting to make it the happiest 
spot on earth, but to have the colonél more 
like other husbands and fathers, kinder, less 
unsocial and cross. 

“What can make him so cross, mamma ?” 
Mary often asked. 


“JT don’t know, dear; and let us not talk | 


about it,” 
accompanied with a sigh, and a_ hopeless, 


dreary eXpression stealing over the pale, but | 
| grasp, surely his mother would stop to help 


highly intellectual and beautiful face. And, 


although she had asked herself the 
question a thousand times in the twenty 
years that she had been his wife, she could 
get no answer; she still did not know. 
we do. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Go back with me, reader mine, fifty years, 
or thereabouts. You “do not wish to? 
Ah, yes, I see. Because you want to know 
whether Mary fell in love with one of those 
strangers in the buggy; and if she did, 
whether it was with the one who drove, or 
the one who did not drive. But let that pass 
now; and go back with me fifty years, and 
see what it was that made the colonel so 
cross. We may pick up a lesson that will 
serve us a good turn one day, when we are 
married, and an active little fellow, rather 
mischievously inclined,- but, 
sunny, open brow, tugs at our busy hands, | 
with our scissors in his fingers, begging for | 


was always Mrs. Moulton’s reply, | 


same | 
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broom, heard even above the baby erying in 
the cradle, and Tom’s importunities to be al- 
lowed “to go out doors!”—to “have some- 
thing to play with, then, he was so tired!” 
W hasp ! ! whisp! went on the broom of hem- 
lock into the corners, across the broad stone 
hearth, through the room, through ne arly a 

half-dozen rooms, great and sm: ll, and there 
was the dirt on the door-stone, flying off the 
door-stone, either way, amongst the tribes of 
hens, chickens, turkeys, geese and ducks, 
Now, surely the babe would be left no longer 
to seream in the cradle. As Tom had not 
lost his patience, but only begged like one 
almost in despair, for “something to do,” 

without once helping himself to any pro- 
hibited thing, of which a dozen lay within his 


him to some blocks, or cobs for his log- 
cabins, his fields and lanes, and some beans 


'of different colors and sizes for his flocks, 


But | 


since she had seen already how happy he was 


| with these, how little troublesome for a whole 





‘to turn, milk to skim, cloth that was bl 


i tience left, 


half-day at a time. And she would kiss him, 
laying her hand softly on his head, and say : 
“He is mother’s dear boy!” and then how 
happy Tom would be! how warm and com- 
fortable it it would be in the neighborhood of 
his heart! 

No; on the contrary, see how it was. She 
had yet many things to do; for “sing cheese 
~ach- 
ing on the grass to spread out, and number- 
less other things to attend to, before the heat 
of the day, and the preparations for a boiled 
dinner came on. So that Tom had no pa- 
He wished the baby was dead, 
or so he said to her, shaking the cradle near- 


|ly hard enough to ensure the fulfillment of his 
wishes; but, as it failed of this, putting new 


as yel, with a 


something to cut, he i is “ so tired’ —of doing 
|play with; and he muttered to himself, as he 


nothing it is, that he is “so tired ;” but the 
yearning look and the little fellow’s sigh de- 
monstrate it to us, if we will attend to them, 


| looked round the room for occupation: 
bad!—I don’t like my mother! 


that he is as heartily sick and tired of having | 


nothing to do, as we ever are of 
“ everything, and more, too,” on our hands. 

Fifty years ago, Mrs. Joseph Moulton, the 
colonel's 
woman in the town of E She was a 
small woman; and with quick, easy move- 
ments she went through the rooms from 


having | 


| him in the aet. 
mother, was the most active, vigorous | 


life into the poor little creature, as one might 
have inferred from the renewed erying. He 
| hated his mother, that she did not come and 
stop that noise, and get something for him to 


“ She’s 
I wish she 
was dead—and baby too!” going again up to 
the cradle and giving it a shake, more angry 
than the first. His mother came in and caught 
She boxed his ears, of course, 
and sent him off into the farther bed-room, a 
room that it made his heart swell with anger 
to think of, much more to visit, it had been 


|the scene of so many banishments, so many 


morning until night, from the year’s beginning 


to the year’s end. “She goes round the house 
just like a top,” the neighbors 
and no fitter similitude ‘could be found by 
any one. It was click! click! a few minutes 


amongst the dishes, and then they were | 


said of her; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


unjust ones, as his heart already felt, young 
as it was. 

Another time the baby cried and Tom lost 
patience, while the mother was engaged in 
the same room, and too busy to attend to 
them. Tom—now Colonel Moulton, as the 


slipped into shining rows along the open| reader has doubtless guessed—in his vexa- 


shelves. Whisp! whisp ! 


whisp ! went the | tion, and his craving for action, began chasing 
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the kitten round the room; and, whenever he| We promised to show yon, gentle reader, 
he could eateh her, pulling her tail, and pinch- | what it was that made the colonel the ¢ ross, 
ing her ears, when this did not make her unsocial man he was; but now we find it dif- 
«squall like baby,” as the youngster said.— | ficult keeping the promise, inasmuch as there 
He occasionally let her go, and going close | were several causes operating unfavorably 
to his mother, renewed his importunities for | Upon him in his early days. Perhaps his tem- 
“something to play with.” | perament was originally sensitive and dark; 
“Ma’am! I will have something to do! | for his mother had little pleasure, in that an- 
I'm bewitched for something to play with! | other child was to be born unto her, when 
ma’‘am !” | her hands were already full; when new acres 
“Let my dress alone; you'll tear it; and, | had just been added to the farm, new cows to 
besides, I can’t work with you teazing me all | ‘the ‘di: airy, and a new wing to the workshop; 
the time! why! I never saw such a bad boy! | when in her beautiful, sunny-eyed boy, Dan- 
such a cross boy!” |iel, she already found a darling subject for all 
« Well, get me something, then! I'm ready | her maternal tenderness, for all the care she 
to fly away after something.”  |had any leisure to bestow. She was often 
“Find something yourself.” t impatient, therefore, that she must suffer, that 
“Um! you alwa ays tell me to let things|she must be hindered; and that, do the best 
alone. What shall I get?” ‘she could, Daniel must be neglected; the 
“I don’t care, if you'll leave off teazing me. | dairy and all the household concerns must be 
I sha’n’t get my ironing done to-day.” inefficiently managed; for, as she was accus- 
“Um! you care ever so much more about | tomed to say, “ all the hired girls in the world 
ironing the clothes than you do about baby | couldn’t keep things along where the -y ought 
and me; I know you do.” ‘to be, nor so well as she could alone.” ‘So 
“Why, no I don’t, Thomas. But I must | she grumbled, and her blood was often quick 
hurry and be ready to take haby. Don’t you | and heated, and none of us can caleulate what 
hear her erying ¢” } amount of mischief this wrought in our cross 
“I guess I do hear her erying,” going to the | man, But, indeed, we think it was not very 
cradle, and giving it a rude shake. “Stop| great. We are not inclined to absolve him 
your noise, baby! Stop, or P ‘Il let you have | | |to any considerable extent on this ground; 
somebody to squall with you.” Now he ran | |for do not hundreds of our harding- working 
mightily after the kitten. “Kit! you’ve got | | New England mothers feel the same? an 
to be catched, I tell you now; and whi it I tell | have they not, in the end, sons and daughters 
you, has got to be. “Kit! here! you’ve got to | who are peace and strength to them? Yes, 
come and squall with baby, and see which | indeed! and they see it then how short-sight- 
will beat.” ed they were; how that over which they re- 
He caught the kitten, held her over the | pined so ungratefully, has become their great- 
eradle, and set her to crying piteously by | est good. 
pinching her. Moreover, Mrs. Moulton felt the same, or 
“Ha, ma’am! kit has beat. Em’s guv up| even greater impatience, over the third, over 
beat; she don’t ery a bit, now.” the little Emeline, her who is now “ Aunt 
“Well, that’s a good boy. Keep baby | Emeline,” otherwise Mrs. James Bailey, the 
still, till mother gets her ironing done.” best beloved of all the aunts abouf, and the 
“Then will you get me some cobs and | sweetest tempered, in spite of all the cares 
beans to ph: Ly with 2 » of her married life, loss of children and sick- 
“T can’t stop for that; I must take Emily | ness for herself and her husband. This in- 
then; but I'll give you a newspaper to cut up. | clines us to settle down in the proposition to 
See! she is going to ery, catch the kitten | which we came first and most naturally,—that 
again. Make ‘kit ery the loudest, again.” | the colonel was the crossest boy, the crossest 
This from Mrs. Joseph Moulton! from her | man, because his mother cared more faithfully 
who was the gentle, kindly Emily Bentham! | for the things pertaining to skillful house- 
who was the gentle and kind Mrs. Joseph | keeping, than for the « Jiving soul” that God 
Moulton, only when the strong, adverse cir-| had entrusted in her hands. For the first, she 
cumstances of her hard-working life mastered | spent her time, her strength, her ingenuity.— 
her, as it must be. confessed they often did | On them her cares lingered latest at night, to 
of late. Onee she would have been ready to | them returned first in the morning. But she 
weep, to see a stranger's child abuse a help-| must not be hindered by her child; at least, 
less creature thus; and could she have fore- | any farther than was indis spensibly necessary. 
seen then, that, one day, a child of her own) She really felt that she could not stop to pro- 
would exercise such wanton cruelty and with | vide for him the occupation to whieh his ac- 
her concurrence, too, she would have prayed | tive brain inclined him in a more than ordinar 
that she might die, rather than live to be such | degree, and for which he begged and longed, 
& mother of such a monster. }*as the hart for the water-brook.” But “she 
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sas blind. She should have seen, that, by 
attending in season to his craving, she would 
have secured the threefold advantage of ex- 
emption on her own part from what she often 
declared was the greatest trial of her life; 
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| good-natured love of activity, should be car. 
ried on in spite of prohibitions and exclama- 
tions; nav, on their very account, in mischief 
for the sake of mischief, for the sake of the 
annoyance it would occasion his mother and 


all the rest, and of the commotion it would 
raise through the house. Even scoldings 
were better than the wearisome monotony, 
| better than that nothing should ever be going 
/on in which he hada part. As for tingling 
ears, he was used to them; he was coming to 
like them, on the whole; somewhat, perhaps, 
as the grown-up child finds creeping into him 
a fondness for the weed so offensive when he 
first brought himself to its use. Be this as it 


namely, Thomas’ ill-humored importunities ; 
she would have engaged the active young 
brains and hands, which, in their want of legiti- | 
mate occupation, were for ever tending to mis- 
chief; and spared the poor boy the impatience, 
the moroseness, the cruelty of temper, which 
gradually came to be the habits of his mind, 
the “ evil spirits,” going out to torment or mar | 
every living and every dead thing about him, | 
then turning again to rend him in the shapes 
of bitterness of heart, of reproofs and severer| may, the tingling ears in prospect, had no ter- 
punishments called down upon him from his} rors for him now. They held him back not 
parents, the work-people and all in the house. | one hair’s breadth from evil; but, it is to be 
Daniel, who was five years his senior, was | feared, many times led him recklessly into it. 
at school a part of every day; and in the! He loved the free air; he begged to go into 
hours spent at home, was kept in a genial | it; but he was very often forbidden, on the 
mood by being appointed to do this thing, to| ground that he “made such work with his 
do that thing; to go one way and another | clothes; and there was no time to be for ever 
way; so that his frame was kept in full vigor | changing his clothes and mending them, or 
and his mind ministered unto by being trust-| making new ones.” 
ed, dealt kindly with; by having to all its fa-| “Have a girl! have a girl!” said her hus- 
culties and sentiments allotted their needful | band, when she complained of being “so 
employment. There was, in reality, no par- | hindered by that boy ”—by the way, the only 
tiality, as we term it, in this management of} hindrance of which she complained; and in 
the two boys. Thomas was as well-beloved | this respect, she was not unlike a very large 
as Daniel. ‘But the latter passed the age of| portion of our busy New England mothers. 
being ministered unto, while yet his mother | It is their part to see that nothing goes amiss, 


had leisure to amuse him, to contrive plays 
for him, to occasionally dance and frolic with 
him herself. She could stop to look lovingly 
in his eyes, stroke his head and praise him; 
and all these things, the new cares and labors 
growing out of their accumulated possessions, 
prevented her doing for Thomas. Thus, as 
has been seen, he was left to lack of employ- 
ment and pining discontent; and, since in- 
wardly urged so peremptorily to activity in 
some line, to the commission of whatever mis- 
chief he could find, in cutting papers, and 
clothes, when papers could not readily be 
found ; to hammering the furniture, scratching 
the paint, notching the mouldings; and to 
pouring out his malice and cruelty upon every 
powerless creature he could lay his hands on. 
So that it was, from morning until night— 
“Oh, the erossest boy! Oh, the most mis- 
chievous child! I declare I don’t know what 
to do with you, unless I give you to the pigs.” 
And perhaps a workman, or a workwoman 
near, said—* He is so cross the hogs wouldn't 
eat ’im.” 

Hammer, scissors, nail, or whatever instru- 
ment of mischief he had in his hand, was 
snatched impatiently away and thrown beyond 
hisreach. This provoked him. This and the 
harsh reproofs made him .hate himself and 
others; and he managed that the mischief 
which began with a perfectly innocent and 


| that nothing is neglected in pantry, dairy, par- 
lor, or chamber. Pies, cakes, meats, puddings, 
pickles, preserves, cheese, well-polished silver 
and cutlery, rooms free from dust and cob- 
webs, and otherwise put in excellent array. 
Ah, there must be no defection here. ‘To 
spend the days and the years here, does not 
hinder her. No, indeed! who ever heard of 
suchathing? Bless you! here lies her work, 
her mission. ‘To superintend all these house- 
hold matters faithfully, is to be the “ excellent 
woman,” the “ wife worth having,” the “ smart- 
est, most capable woman about.” But if, in 
the midst of all this activity and hurry, the 
baby cries from going so long untended, if 
the mother must sometimes take him up, toss 
her, and vary his positions—she saves the 
child a ruined spine, perhaps, but she does 
not know it; or, if she does, she thinks it 
“discouraging enough, being so hindered, 
when there is so much to be done.” As the 
child becomes older, able to run about and 
take care of itself, then she really cannot be 
hindered by it. She cannot stop to get this 
thing and that thing for it. And, therefore, 
like Mrs. Joseph Moulton, she lets him teaze, 
ery, cut paper, pull the kitten’s ears, anything 
short of those things that hinder her, or de- 
stroy valuable articles. She reprimands him 





sharply ; for he tries her beyond human 
endurance; she sends him off out of her 
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sight; and then he gluts his childish anger | became, day by day, the crossest boy, as now 
and revenge by spoiling something, he cares|he is the crossest man. He was lively 
little what, if it will only trouble his mother, | amongst the boys upon the green, or wherever 
and pay her for banishing him, and not letting | there were active sports moving; but it was 
him go out doors, or have playthings about. | over, and the dogged look came on, when he 
Then he is scolded afresh. Perhaps the rod| turned homeward; for there he could just 
comes in requisition. But it is applied in a| mope, mope, all day, or be scolded for stir- 
hurry; for his mother cannot stop to take | ring. 

the little hand in hers, to look into her boy’s | With the little Emeline it was better. She 
eyes with her own calm and sorrowful ones, | Was in the same busy element; she met equal 
to let him understand that she is grieved to | neglect; but she had the quiet, girl-like dis- 
punish him; that she does it, not to appease | position to be satisfied with a gay bit of 
resentment of her own temper, but to help| cloth, and with watching the kitten as she 
him, by the pain he must suffer, to remember | frolicked. Soon, too, she could sit and sew 
and bé a better boy. Itis only,“ Come here!} hour after hour with a string tied to a pin; 
come right along here, I say, this minute !”| and to prepare this took so little time! She 
in the angriest of tones and glances. The} had neither the strength nor the propensity 
poor fellow creeps up to her, already sobbing; | to destroy things, so that a book of pictures 
the blows fall quick and sharply. “There !”| could be given to her day after day. And 
she says, “now go out of my sight and be-| she began early to “be mother’s little lady 
have yourself !” and bring her the”’—the scissors, the foot- 

The boy marches out of her sight; but it | stool, the dipper on the other table, the spool 
is doubtful whether he “ behaves himself”| of cotton on the other window. It was not 
better, for punishment administered in this | long before she was dusting furniture, sewing 
manner. The mother herself doubts it. She | on her pateh-work, and rendering daily a mul- 
feels painful relentings toward her son, as she | titude of little services; in this way, living a 
sees him leave the room cowed and weeping. | useful and happy life. 

Tears come to her eyes, and to her heart the| | She grew up to womanhood with a beau- 
convictions that she is not doing right by him ;| tiful mind, loving all things in nature and in 
that she is spoiling him; that it is spoiling | human nature; but deprecating the ceaseless 
her; she can discern it clearly that it is spoil-| tasks that kept her from the books she loved 
ing herself ; that she is not what she used to| so well. She longed to comprehend the great 
be when a girl and during the early years of | things she saw, to know the stars by their 
her married life. She is stricken down with | names, to understand something about how 
the thought, with a dread of the future. She! the seed sprang up into the living plant, and 
sees no way of escape. They must try to} how she moved a finger at her will. But she 
make money. The farm, the dairy must be| might not. Such things would do her no 
large to be made profitable. Things must} good if she could understand them, she was 
not be neglected; she can take no comfort | told; she went on, therefore, cooking, eating, 
at all, if she sees things going to waste from | sleeping—cooking, eating, sleeping. This 
neglect; and, as for having a hired girl, she | was what she was to do. She did go a little 
can’t think of that. It would cost them, in| beyond this. She studied arithmetic, geo- 
one way or another, two hundred dollars a| graphy and grammar, year after year, what 
year, and that money had better go into the | little time the district school was kept in the 
bank for the children. So she must work. | small grey house at “ the three roads.” Every 
There is no other way for her—and she | day sounds of the academy bell, three miles 
comes to this poor conclusion with a swell- | away, came over the hills, and seemed tug- 
ing, grieved heart, feeling that her lot in this| ging at her heart with the call, Come—come 
life is truly a hard one. She cannot be hin-|—come—come. The bell had the same voice 
dered with the children. She has been hin-| for the brothers. 

dered now, a long while! She starts up;| “I wish we could go up to the academy,” 
dries the tears out of her eyes and the con-| said Emeline, one bright September morning, 
victions out of her heart; and goes her ways|as she stood in the front door, with her 
through the rooms, nearly as worldly, nearly | brothers sitting on the steps at her feet. 
as blind to her duty as before. Soon she is|“ This is the first day of the fall term. I 
quite as worldly, quite as blind; for the | never hear the bell that I don’t long to go.” 
world—our money-getting and money-saving | “Nor I,” replied Daniel, with glistening 
New England world, I mean—seconds all the | eyes. “Jim Bailey is learning things up 
resolutions of her own working, thrifty habit. | there that are well worth knowing.” 

The money-saving and money-getting world; “But corn and potatoes—we must have 
stood by Mrs. Joseph Moulton, and praised| corn and potatoes, you know,” interposed 
her most, when, as God saw, she was the! Thomas. “ We must have these by the eart- 
farthest from doing her duty. So Thomas! load and cart-load, until there is no more 
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room for them, and not know one thing but | 


that ‘a noun is the name of a thing.” 

“We don't know that,” laughed Daniel. 
“The grammars tell us so; but I don’t 
understand a word of it. I've seen no proof 
of it; I rather think our teachers have’n’t.” 

“If they have, I wish they'd show it. If it 
wa'n’t for arithmetic, we should come off bad 
enough. We can understand and believe 
that without a teacher; and no thanks to 
them.” He threw from him the last bit of a 
stick he had been moodily whittling as they 
talked. 

“ Well,” said Daniel, “Jim must teach 
Emeline here, and Emeline must teach us. 
There will be time for it, in the long evenings 
that are coming. What do you say to this, 
Em” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” sighed the girl, her 


eyes still turned away whence the sounds of | 
| 


the bell came. “ Perhaps—” 

“It would help fill up the time that a body 
never knows what to do with, at any rate,” 
said Thomas, coming to his feet. “ But 
come, Dan. We must go to digging in the 
dirt. That hateful bell is nothing to us; I 
am thinking that there are precious few 
things in the world that are anything to us-— 
except corn and potatoes, of course. Go to 
the kitchen, Em; that bell—you have nothing 
to do with it. Come, Dan!” A half-smile 
lurked about his by no means ugly mouth; 
but the frown of discontent was between his 
brows. 

Daniel and Emeline laughed, but rather 
faintly. The former turned away with Tho- 
mas to the harvest-field; Emeline, with an 
audible and long drawn “ Heigh-ho,” bent her 
steps toward the kitchen. On the table of 
the sitting-room, through which she must 
pass on her way to the kitchen, lay a book 
James Bailey liad just left for her. She 
turned over the leaves, sighing, and thinking, 
that, if she might read fifteen minutes, she 
would be helped to forget the bell; but, no; 
she must go to her work; she could hear her 
mother’s hurried steps. Her father came 
into the kitchen, and she heard him say to 
her mother: “Our young folks are all want- 
ing to go up to the academy, it seems by a 
few words I heard out there just now. Did 
you know it ?” 

“Why, I’ve heard them say, a great many 
times, especially since James began to go in 
the spring, that they wished they could go, 
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“ How can we spare her, I should like to 
| know ! how could I get along with my work? 
there is more than we can both do—as it ought 
to be done.” : 

“ Well, well! we can hire a girl three months 
in a year, six months, or even all the year; it 
wouldn’t hurt us a bit.” 
| We can’t find a girl worth having in these 
days. All the best go to the factories; I’ve 


|wished a great many times, that there were 
/no factories in the country.” 


r 


Her husband answered her with a hearty 
augh., 

* Besides,” pursued she, “we can’t afford 
to keep a girl. We must pay her a dollar a 
}week. Then her board brings it up to two 
|dollars and a quarter at the lowest calcula- 
tion; and there are, besides, board and books 
for Emeline; and tuition; you must have her 
carried back and forth; she must have wood 
and lights;—I tell you, Mr. Moulton, you 
| would be sick of it, if you were to engage in 
iit! You can’t reckon the expenses at a cent 
|less than fifty dollars a quarter, can you !—I 
| mean the help and all.” 

“Why, no; perhaps not. But I can spare 
| fifty dollars well enough. I’ve got twice that 
|sum on hand, now; and shall have two hun- 
'dred more on my stock, this fall. I should 
| think—” 
| J should think you'd better put it all to- 
gether in the bank,” interrupted Mrs. Moul- 
ton. 

“T read it in my paper, the other day, that 
the man who spends money for the education 
of his children, puts it into banks that will al- 
ways discount.” 

“T don’t know what discount means,” re- 
plied she, a little testily, and rattling the tin 
pans she was ranging round the stove to dry, 
“I never could understand anything about 
banks, any way ; but one thing is so plain that 
anybody can see it. If you put this money 
into the bank this fall, instead of scattering it 
one way and another, by the time Emeline 
and James are ready to be married, there will 
be enough, with what we can spare out of the 
house, to give her such a fixing-out, as not 
another girl, of her day, in this town, will 
have.” 

“ Yes, yes!” said her husband, in tones of 
mingled acquiescence and pique, and prepar- 
ing to go, “ this is what you women are al- 
ways looking forward to, getting a husband 
and a good fixing-out.” He was at the outer 
'door by the time the sentence was finished ; 


' 





too. Emeline spoke of it every few days} and the hopes that had sent the hot blood to 


through vacation. 
spare her, and so I didn’t say anything to it.” 

“TI don’t know—but it seems to me we 
might spare her some way, if she is so anx- 
ious. Emeline has been a good girl to work, 
and—” 


But I knew I couldn’t | Emeline’s head when he began, settled back 


like lead upon her heart, as she heard the door 
close behind him. She was on the point of 
escaping to her chamber to cry out her vexa- 
tion there, when her mother’s voice reached 


; her from the kitchen, 














«Emeline; Emeline—come, child. Come 
and help me do up the work. We must get 
ready to sit down to sewing on those pants. 
Between us both, we can finish them to-day, 
if we exert ourselves.” She looked inquir-| 
ingly into Emeline’s disappointed face; but 
the latter wiped dishes, saying never a word. | 
If she had spoken honestly the thoughts 
which were creating such a tumult in her, 
usually calm heart!—the reader shall know | 
how her thoughts ran, and then judge. 

“Yes; finish the pants! there is always | 
something to finish. It is—finish the pants, | 
finish the gown! I wish there were no pants, | 
or gowns in the world, or people to ‘wear 
them, or—” but by this time she was repent- 
ing the sweeping indignation. She looked 
on the worn and anxious woman at her side, | 
the mother who had occasioned her this bitter | 
disappointment, to be sure; but, then, the 
good, kind, self-sacrificing mother after all._— | 
A better mood came over her; but the frown | 
did not permanently disappear, her manner | 
did not regain all its usual placidity, until she | 
saw James Bailey, on the next Saturday eve- | 
ning. What was said between them, we can- | 
not tell; but probably he kissed away the | 
tears and the frowns, since nothing was seen 
of them afterwards. Probably he promised 
to study for her and himself, too, at the acade- 
my; and to teach her in the long evenings 
they would spend together, while he was at 
school, through the winter, and in the eve- 
nings and the mornings and the noons, when 
they would be settled down together in the 
pleasant house up yonder, where the freshly 
transplanted trees were growing. For he did 
teach her there; and she was so quick, so 
“like wax to receive,and marble to retain,” 
that she was not long in planting herself on 
the same footing with him; in going beyond 
him in many things; for soon polities came in 
for a large share of his hours of reading.— 
Besides his newspapers, with which the sit- 
ting-room table was always piled up; besides 
old legislative documents, stitched together 
by the dozen with awkward black thread— 
showing that he did it, or, at least, that Eme- 
line did not do it—new ones poured in from 
members of congress, from publishers, espe- 
cially after he came himself to be a member 
of the state legislature; and, in other respects 
a prominent, influential man. But no more 
of him, or of Emeline, in this chapter. 

No more of Thomas in this chapter, but 
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that he married the sister of James Bailey’s 
preceptor. She was very beautiful; and ac- 
complished beyond most women of her dav 
and generation. She was benevolent and 
warm-hearted beyond most women of any day 


‘and generation; and this led her to stay be- 


hind and wait for the moody, solitary Thomas 
Moulton, one Saturday afternoon that she and 
her brother visited the Baileys, and the young 
people were all out together after chestnuts. 
lt led her to smile with the greater sweetness 
on him, that she might dissipate his frown; it 
let her, at last, to love and to marry him. It 
kept her patient and forbearing amidst all the 
complaints, the moroseness, the unsociability 
of his general conduct through their married 
life. He was harder than iron, or, in spite of 
the adverse tendencies of his early training, 
and of his originally morbid temperament—if 
morbid temperament he had,—it would have 
softened him; and made him a more genial- 
spirited, a happier man than we have found 
him. We do not, therefore, preach that the 
unlucky early habit exonerates the colonel 
from reproach for continuing all his life-time 
therein. He knew his fault very well, when 
he became aman. He knew what unhappi- 
ness it entailed upon himself and his family. 
He was a strong man who could make woman 
and beast quail before him. And had he no 
ability to acquire the rule over his own spirit? 
For, do not adverse tendencies often come in 
our way? Are we not tried in one way, or 
another, every day of our lives? And have 
we not reason and conscience, is there not a 
mighty Helper above, that we may be assisted, 
that we may analyze, determine, overcome 
that which is evil, and establish ourselves in 
that which is good? 

I am thinking that there is more, after all, 
than is dreamed of, in the bodily penances, 
the cross-bearings of the dark ages. They 
kept the thought of the penitent on his sin, 
and made it more and more hateful to him.— 
They kept the prayer for a clean heart, a bet- 
ter life, rising like acceptable incense from his 
tortured soul. Types, foreshadows were they 
of the spiritual penance to which we of this 
present enlightened age must often bring our- 
selves, if we would find purity of heart, new- 
ness of life; and of the cross we must often 
bear within us, if we would ever, in this world, 
or the eternal, wear the crown of christian 
excellence and peace. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


No. 5.—Continued. 


BY JULIAN HOOPER. 


12th class. Are the solitary tree builders 
(non pensile and non domed). This is a nu- 


merous class, embracing within its limits a) 


great variety of forms. Eagles, buzzards, 
hawks, owls, flyeatchers, thrushes, tanagers, 
crows, jays, cuckoos, pigeons, egrets and cor- 
morants oe all find representatives. 

13th class. Are the sociable, domed tree 
builders (non pensile). Of this class we have 
no representatives in this country or in Eu- 
rope; a few are found in the tropical portions 


of Africa, and the like countries of Asia and | 


South America. 

14th class. Are the solitary, domed tree 
builders (non pensile). 
here found. The one I select as an example, 


is the American magpie (pica caudata, of Ray), | 
a bird that usually selects a high tree for 
building its nest in. The nest is placed among 
the uppermost branches, and is of large size; 
the materials used in the constuction of the 
same are sticks, turf, all kinds of dry weed, 
basketted together, and interiorly lined with | 


feathers, wool, hair and other soft materials; 
the nest is domed, and the entrance to the 
same is at the side; this entrance is small, and 

rotected by projecting thorns. 
ikewise found in England, where, from its 
eneral diffusion, it is more generally known. 
. the United States these birds extend over 
the whole north-western section of the coun- 


Of this class few are | 


This bird is 


den of the world, that we must look to find 
these sociable builders; here is their strong- 
hold, here their home. ‘The existence of such 
a variety of reptiles in those regions renders 
it requisite for their safety that they should 
| build nests of this character, that they may 
| be as far away from the ruthless destroyers of 
_ their progeny as possible. ‘The troopials, (the 
eassicus icteronotus of Swainson,) one of our 
commonest cage birds, and resembling in plu- 
mage the Baltimore oriole (zanthornis Balti- 
morii), Mr. W. H. Edwards says * build in 
colonies, pensile nests of grass, nearly two 
| feet in length, having an opening for entrance 
near the top. Upon one tree, standing in the 
middle of the lake, not more than ten feet in 
height, and the thickness of a man’s arm, 
were forty-five nests of these birds built upon 
one another, often one depending from an- 
other, and completely concealing all the tree. 
top, except a few outermost leaves. At a 
distance the whole resembled a huge basket.” 
In the tropics, also, a great variety of the fly- 
catchers (tyrannula and tyrannulz) build pen- 
sile domed nests, some of which are sociable, 
and others belonging to the next class, which 
we will soon notice. Some of these flycatch- 
ers also extend into the Northern continent, 
where they do not build a canopy to their 
inest; while it is stated by naturalists of re- 


| liable authority, that the same species, when 


try, and are said to be very abundant along |it inhabits the tropics, suspends its nest, and 
the valleys of the head-waters of those vast| thus protecting it in a measure from the at- 
rivers that stretch their mighty arms through- | tacks of reptiles, and covers it with a dome, 
out the length and breadth of the great west. | that shields its inhabitants from the oppressive 

15th class. Are the sociable, pensile tree |Tays of a hot vertical sun. One of the most 
builders (non-domed). In the United States | interesting birds of this ciass is the sociable 
we have no representatives of this class; a few pee grosbeak of Africa (loxia pensilis, that 
are found in tropical America and Africa. uilds a large basket nest, suspended from the 

16th class. Are the solitary, pensile tree | extremity of the boughs of trees overhanging 
builders (non-domed). We possess a num-| rivers: a very complete one, now lying before 
ber of examples of this class, which I would | me, is in shape resembling the figure 9; the 
enumerate: the culicivora cerulea, Swain., | oval portion representing the body of the nest, 
(small blue gray flycatcher of the Southern | and the down stroke the cylindrical passage 
States) ; sylvicola pinus, Jardine, (pine-creep- | or entrance ; this tube-like entrance is from 10 
ing warbler of the Southern States) ; sylvicola | to 12 inches in length, and 3 1-2 in diameter 
flavicollis, Swain., (yellow throat warbler of across the flattened or compressed side, and 
the Southern States); vireo olivaceous, Bo- | 5 inches across the concave side. The mate- 
nap., (red-eyed vireo of the Atlantic States.) rials used in its construction are a species of 
Many of this class of architects inhabit the wiry grass, (of which the cylindrical entrance 
tropics; the great majority of land birds in | is composed,) the body of the nest being con- 


those countries building pensile nests. 

17th class. Are the sociable, domed, pensile 
tree builders. It is in the sunny South, the 
land of bright flowers and gay birds, the gar- 


structed of the same material, interwoven with 
a species of narrow flag. I am informed, 
| @which coincides with published descriptions,) 
i that this bird does not build a new nest every 
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year, but merely attaches a new addition to; peckers (picide) ; but Mr. Edwards, a careful 
the !ower end of the old one, and it is a com-| observer, and who ascended the Amazon to a 
mon occurrence to meet with five of these ad-| higher point than it had ever before been 


ditions suspended from one old nest. Natur- 
alists state that they have seen 120 old nests 
hanging from a single tree. 

18th class. Are the solitary, domed, pensile 
tree builders. Conspicuous amongst this 
class is the Baltimore oriole (zanthornis Bal- 
timorii), whose beautiful pensile, domed nest 
I have elsewhere spoken of. As Wilson so 
correctly says: 


‘‘ High on yon poplar, clad in glossiest green, 
The orange black-capped Baltimore is seen ; 
The broad extended boughs still please him best ; 
Beneath their bending skirts he hangs his nest.”’ 
* - x ~ * ad 


The orchard oriole (zanthornis spurius), is 
another pensile dome builder. 

19th class. Are the community, canopy 
tree builders, or hive builders. In this class, 
only one known example exists (the loxia 
socia). These birds live on the community 
principles of common property, building for 
themselves a canopied home, under which 
their nests are placed, not unlike a honey- 
comb. However, in a previous number I 
have spoken of them. 

20th class. Are the sociable, tree trunk 
builders, non-borers, Of this class of build- 
ers, I would mention the chimney swallow 
(cheetura pelosgia) of Stephens, which birds, 
in the unsettled portions of our country, 
resort to hollow trees to build their nests. 
This they do in companies, forty or fifty 
having been fourd in a single tree; but 
wherever cultivation has stretched its cheer- 
ing hand, and the farmer’s cottage stands 
amidst his blooming fields an evidence of 
happiness and prosperity, the chimney swal- 
low is his companion, building his mason nest 
in the chimney of his dwelling year after year. 

21st class. Are the solitary, tree trunk 
builders, non-borers. Our “harbinger of 
spring,” the blue bird (sialia Wilsoni), builds 
its nest in holes in the trunks of trees; which, 
however, it never bores for itself. The 
great horned owl (bubo virginiana of Cuvier) 
likewise builds in a similar manner. 

22d class. Are the tree or trunk borers. 
This is an extensive tribe, comprising all 
those that excavate habitations for them- 
selves in the trunks of trees. 





The interest- | (arctic tern) ; on the bare rock. 


ascended by an American, says, that the only 
nest he ever saw, was that of the toco toucan 
(ramphastos toco), which was built in the 
fork of a large tree overhanging the water. 

23d class. Are the sociable, eave, or house 
builders. The companions of mankind, those 
always following in the footsteps of the 
pioneers of civilization. ‘The barn swallow 
(hirundo rufa of Gmelin), is a sociable builder, 
building their nests in colonies, in barns; and 
in the country, it is rarely we can find a 
barn, that is at all accessible to them, but 
that they inhabit. The cliff swallow (hirundo 
fulva), builds a mason nest, which it attaches 
under the eaves of houses. They build in colo- 
nies. In those parts of the country, in a prim- 
eval state. this bird constructs its nests in a 
similar manner, but places it on the ground ; 
and whenever possible, under the ledge of a 
rock. In all these situations, they are always 
social. The chimney swallow (chetura pe- 
lasgia of Stephens), which builds in the 
chimney of almost every farm-house, belongs 
to this class, 

24th class. Are the solitary, eave, or house 
builders. The well known pewit flycatcher 
(tyrannula fusca of Gmelin), a bird known to 
every farmer’s boy, building its nests on the 
rafters of the barn. The spirited little house 
wren (troglodytes wdon of Vieillot,) whose 
little box is so often seen in the garden of 
almost every country residence, is another 
example of this class of builders. 

25th class: Are the parasitical birds. These 
have been noticed in the remarks on the con- 
struction of nests; so that it is not needful 
to speak further upon them. 

26th class. Are those that never build a 
nest, but deposit their eggs upon the ground. 
This class are very numerous, and it may be 
interesting to affix a few of those American 
birds whose habits are of this character: 
Caprimulgus Carolinensis, Brisson (chuck 
wills widow); on the ground, in woods, 
Caprimulgus Americanus, Wilson (night 
hawk); on the ground, among leaves. Ca- 
primulgus vociferus, Wilson (whip-poor-will) ; 
on the ground, among leaves. Columba fas- 
ciata, Say (band-tailed pigeon), of the Rocky 
Mountains and Oregon. Sterna arctica, Temm 
Sterna aran- 


ing and richly plumaged family of wood-' ea, Wilson (marsh tern); on dry drift grass, 
peckers (picid), universally build in this, Sterna minuta, Linn. (least tern); eggs de- 


manner. 
excavate for themselves holes for their nests. 
The family of toucans (ramphastide), by na- 


turalists, are generally considered to hew out | 


| 





| 


The creepers (certhiade), likewise | posited on the bare sand. Sterna dongallii, 


Mont. (roseatertern); eggs on the bare 
ground, 


With this class, is completed the Architec- 


for themselves nests similar to the wood- ture of Birds, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 


BY MRS. S&. 


SHRINES. 


Cc. HALL. 


THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


From the London Art-Journal. 


distinguished Amer- 
ican observed to us, 
not long ago, that 
“of all lawgivers | 
there are none} 
whose names shine 
so brightly on the 
page of history as| 
do those of George | 
Washington —_and_| 
William Penn,” both | 
° of whom he claimed 
for his country. The former was, indeed, | 
truly a great man; perhaps of all patriots who | 
ever lived he is the one most “ without spot | 
or blemish”—pure, faithful, unselfish, de-| 
voted: yet, all things considered, it may be 
that William Penn is entitled to even higher 
admiration: the one nurtured in liberty be- 
vame its high priest; the other cradled in 
luxury, lived to endure a long and fierce 
struggle with oppression; and yet amid sore 
temptations and seductive flatteries, he pass- 
ed, with the innate consciousness of genius, 
and a human desire of approbation, conquer- 
ing not only others but himself, and finally 
doing justice among the “ Red-men” of a new | 
country whom all his predecessors had sought 
to pillage and destroy. The sense of RIGHT 
must indeed have been of surpassing strength 
in the nature of William Penn. In an age 
fertile of slander against every act of virtue, 
and of calumny as regarded all good men, the 
marvel is how his reputation has descended 
to us so unscathed; living, as he did, with 
those who make us blush for England, and 
often in contact with the low-minded and the 
false who were ever on the watch to do him 
wrong, still the evil imputed to him is little, 
if it be any, more than tradition; while his 
goodness is to this day as a beacon, casting 
its clear light over the waves of the Atlantic, 
and his name a watchword of honor and a 
synonyme for probity and philanthropy. 

It is a joy and a comfort to turn over the 
pages of this great man’s life; to view him as 
a statesman, acting upon Christian principles 
in direct opposition to the ordinary policy of 
the world; and it was to us a source of high 
enjoyment, to reflect upon his eventful career, 
while spending, during the past summer, some 
sunny days wandering amid scenes in Buck- 
inghamshire,—in vlaces which bear his honor- 








'ed name. 


In Penn Wood there are trees yet 
in all the vigor of a green old age, beneath 
the shadow of which the peaceful lawgiver of 
Pennsylvania might have pondered on the true 
and rational liberty he would have gladly died 
to establish. 

There is one spot—the most hallowed of 
them all—of which we shall write presently : 
a simple, quiet, resting-place, for those who 
have gone to sleep in peace; but, ere we pause 
at this Shrine, we must recal the lawgiver, 
amid the billows of life, buffeting the waves 
which in the end floated him into a haven of 


rest. 


The family of William Penn were of Buck- 
inghamshire, and from them sprang the Penns 
of Penn’s Lodge, on the edge of Bradon For- 
est; from the Penns of Penn’s Lodge our 
William Penn came in direct descent. His 


father was, by profession, far other than a 


man of peace. He was one of England’s 
rough bulwarks, braving 
** The battle and the breeze ;” 


obtained professional distinction while almost 
a boy; commanded (in 1665) the fleet which 
Cromwell sent against Hispaniola; and, after 


| the Restoration, behaved so gallantly in a sea- 


fight against the Dutch, that he was knighted, 
and was “ received,” runs the chronicle, “ with 
all the marks of private friendship at court.” 
Charles II.’s “ private” friendship could have 
been of small value to Admiral Penn; indeed, 
he seemed to have eared little which was in 
the ascendant—King or Commonwealth; but 
his sailor-nature did care for the glory of Eng- 
land, and he improved her navy in several im- 
portant departments. Admiral Sir William 
Penn married Margaret, the daughter of John 
Jasper, of Rotterdam, and in due time the fair 
Dutch-woman’s son became the “ Propriz- 
TOk” of Pennsylvania. William was born in 
the parish of St. Catherine’s, Tower Hill, on 
the 14th day of October, 1644; doubtless his 
mother left her home at Wanstead in Essex 
to be confined in London, although the neigh- 
borhood of the Tower could not have been a 
very quiet retreat. The beat of the drum and 
the blast of the trumpet must have often dis- 
turbed the couch of the young mother. The 
fashionable world of those days knew nothing 
of the “ west end,” except from the salubrity 
of its fields and mulberry gardens, and the 
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locality of Tower Hill was well adapted to 
suit the taste and calling of the Admiral, who 
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| had there chosen his “town house.” 
In due time the mother and child returned 
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WANSTEAD, IN ESSEX. 


to Wanstead; and the Archbishop of York 
having a little time previously founded a 
grammar school at Chigwell, the embryo law- 
giver was sent there ata very early age, where 
he was sufficiently near the family residence 
to give his mother the opportunity of fre- 
quently seeing her beloved son. 





The localities thus connected with the early 


—_——m PY i 





life of Penn are on the borders of Epping For- 
est, and although but a few miles from Lon- 
don, lie in a district but little visited. Wan- 
stead is a picturesque spot, and the village 
green with its thickly planted over-arching 
trees, and large red-brick houses, give it still 
an air of old-fashioned dignity. We were 
pleased with the aspect of the place, and left 
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EXTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL. 


it with regret to journey on to Chigwell. The | dows, and the entire character of the vill 
latter is an cid and silent village; the church, | carried the mind insensibly back. The school 
with its row of arching yews; the large inn| is an ivy-covered building; and the room ia 


opposite, with its deep gables and bowed win-' which 
35 


e after governor of Pennsylvania was 
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educated bears traces of considerable antiqui- | ing his studies, he took great delight in manly 
ty. | sports and in the society of his companions, 
The temperament of William Penn was numbering among his friends Robert Spencer 
sensitive and enthusiastic; and must have | and John Locke ; but though the seed may 
caused his parents much anxiety. It is cer- | remain long in the earth and give no sign of 
tain, that while at Chigwell, his mind became life, if the soil be but favorable, it will spring 
seriously impressed on the great subject of | up as surely as it has been sown—to “ bring 
religion. The Admiral, we may suppose, if) forth fruit in due season.” 
he knew of this impression, would not have; About this time a certain Thomas Loe was 
regarded it favorably ; and it it were known | drawn into what his college considered the 
to-him, it made him hasten his son’s departure | ag 3 of Quakerism, and, like all sincere men 
from Chigwell, for the following year we find | who elieve | they have discovered truth, he 
him at school near his birthplace on Tower | sought to win others over to his new faith, 
Hill, and most likely at a day school, for his| or rather to a purifying of the old. Accord. 
tather, to augment his scholarship, kept a| ingly, the meetings and devotional exercises 
private tutor for him at his own home. Sir} of him and his friends gave offence to the 
William had high hopes for this darling child. | heads of the college, who fined all of them 
His talents were of a lofty order, his accom- | for nonconformity. This opposition strength- 
plishments were many, and he won all hearts | ened their determination to persevere ; and 
by his captivating manners. When fifteen, | those who had been simply devotional, rushed 
he entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a gen-' into fanaticism. While these vouths were 
tleman commoner. There, without neglect-i fusing in the fire of increased zeal, a com- 
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mand from Charles II., to Oxford, directed; the mother's gentleness, in this outbreak ; 
that-the surplice should be worn according but his father was not moved to approbation 
to the custom of ancient times. His Majesty thereby; on the contrary, he was sorely 
loved to see religion in full dress—outward grieved; the Admiral was terror-stricken at 
pomp seemed to him a good excuse for ab-| his son’s becoming ‘ religious ;’ he knew that 
sence of the vital principle—but William ' Quakers were men who professed to hold all 
Penn, his friend Robert Spencer, and others | worldly distinctions in contempt—whose poli- 
who believed that the robe would impair the | tical principles were hardly defined, but who 
spirituality, fell upon the students who ap-| refused to remain uncovered in the presence 
peared en robe and tore the.dresses to pieces| even of Royalty—whose plain speech, and 
—for whieh they were all] expelled. There | uncompromising faith, left no loop-holes for 
was much more of the father’s spirit, than of!‘ excuses’ or ‘ expedients’—whose nay was 



















Pilgrimages to 


nay—whose yea was yea—without ‘ compro- 
mise ;’ and, above all, who were men of peace. 
]t was not to be expected that a hero such as 
Admiral Penn, could have endured the idea 
of his son—endowed with all the accom- 
plishments that charm society, and the high 
qualities which engrave their possessor’s name 
on the page of history—subsiding into Qua- 
kerism in the days of his youth; hiding his 
fortunes beneath a broad-brimmed hat; and 
abandoning for ever the graces of society— 
the established learning of the schools; and 
what was far more dear to the Admiral, the 
sword—then the badge and birthright of the 
English gentleman. 

Even in this more tolerant age, when no 


sorrow or misfortune visits our country with-| 


out testing and proving the social value of the 
Quakers. as most faithful laborers in the cause 
of charity and most loyal and peaceful sub- 
jects—even we can fancy the rage of some 
old Admiral—the very Hotspur of the ocean 
— if his son were found guilty of going over 
to sectarianism; deseriing his church being 
in his eyes almost as criminal as deserting his 
gun. Admiral Penn was so annoyed at Wil- 
liam’s conduct, that he turned him out of 
doors, well-beloved as he was. There is no 
record of William Penn’s conduct at this 
time ; probably he had not been sufficiently 
schooled into forbearance to endure patiently ; 
and yet when his father’s wrath subsided, his 
mother’s tears and entreaties prevailed ; over- 
come by his own affectionate nature on the 
one hand, and her expostulations on the 
ether, the father forgave the son, who was 
again sheltered beneath his_roof; but not 
long destined to remain there. 

The unenviable distinction which France 
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' But if touched by the dissipations of Paris, 
he was not tainted by them.* In 1662 and 
1663, we find him residing with a Protestant 
minister of Calvinistie faith, the very learned 
M. Amyrault of Saumur, whose character 
and works recommended him to the notice ef 
Cardinal Richelieu, who imparted to him his 
design of uniting the two churches. 

The privilege of receiving instruction from 
such a man was appreciated as it deserved by 
William Penn; the teaching of the schools is 
widely different from the knowledge commu- 
nicated by the wise and true to a docile and 
eager pupil, in the comparative silence and 
solitude of a private family. At Saumur, 
| Penn pondered over “the Fathers,” became 

more deeply interested in theology, and la- 

| bored diligently to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge of the French language; from thence 
he proceeded to Turin, where he received a 
letter from his father informing him of his 
taking sea against the Dutch, and command- 
‘ing his immediate return to England. The 
Admiral was perhaps too busied to inquire 
much as to the state of his son’s mind ;— 
satisfied, as many are, with the ease and 
grace to which foreign travel seldom fails to 
mould the young, he commended his improve- 
ment, and Lineoln’s Inn had the honor of re- 
ceiving William Penn as a student for a year, 
when the “ great plague” set him free from 
the dry, but—as regarded his future—useful, 
study of the law. 

The sacred fire kindled in his bosom, though 
|it smouldered for a time, was never extin- 

guished. The awful visitation that had driven 
j bim from Lincoln’s Inn was well calculated 
| to revive his more serious thoughts and lead 
ithem from the present to the future. The 
































enjoys of being the country where no serious | fatal pestilence had not subdued the restless 
thought can arrive at maturity, tempted Sir) spirit of religious controversy; men cried 
William to send his son to Paris. Foreign { more loudly than ever “I am of Paul,” “ and 
travel was then considered indispensable to|I of Apollos.” But, for a time, he spoke less 
the gentleman, and he, doubtless, thought}and pondered more; he had completed his 
that the gaieties of Paris would do more) twenty-first year, and with his manly robe, 








towards emancipating young Penn from the 
thraldom of sectarianism than the reproof of 
the college, or his repented-of severity. It is 
believed that for a time his father’s wishes 
were gratified ; but only one aneedote is pre- 
served of his conduct there, and that tells 
greatly to his honor. He was attacked one 
night by a person who drew his sword upon 
him in consequence of a supposed affront. A 
conflict ensued, proving that the youth had 
not in all things conformed to the habit of 
those whose influence was so dreaded by his 
father. Williain disarmed his antagonist, but 
spared his life, when, according to the record 
of all those who relate the fact, he eould have 
taken it; thus exhibiting, says Gerard Crosse, 
a testimony not only of his courage, but of 
his forbearance. 


| 


His 


assumed a grave and manly bearing. 





* It has been said, indeed, that at this period of 
his life he dallied with the enervating pleasures of 
the time; we have not only no evidence of this, 
but the supposition is inconsistent with his indig- 
nant exclamation, when before the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, Sir John Robinson, who charged him 
with having ‘‘ been as bad as other folks,” “ abroad 
and at home too,” which elicited from William 
Penn the following: ‘ I make this bold challenge 
to all men, women and children, upon earth, justly 
to accuse me with ever having seen me drunk, 
heard me swear, utter a curse, or speak one 
obscene word (much Icss that I ever made it my 
practice) ; I speak this to Gop’s GLory, that has 
|ever preserved me from the power of these pollu- 
tions, and that from a child, begot an hatred in 
| me towards them ;” concluding his outbreak thus : 

‘* Thy words shall be thy burthen, and I trample 
thy sleadee as dirt under my feet.” 
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father returned from the expedition flushed 
with glory and triumph ; but his proud pulses 
beat less quickly when he noted the gravity 
of his son, and his evident leaning towards 
serious matters. Again he determined to 
change the scene, and draughted him to the 
viceregal court of Ireland, then glowing with 
the brightness and animation of the accom- 
plished Duke of Ormond. The means were 
too violent for the end: the young man grew 
disgusted with the court and courtly doings. 
The Admiral, fertile in expedients, then turned 
over to him the management of his Irish 
estates in the county of Cork. 

The task was after his son’s own heart, 
and he performed it to admiration; this occu- 
pation most likely sowed the seed of his 
wisdom in territorial management, and, as 
there were no gaieties to annoy or perplex 
him, he might have continued long to delight 
his father in this capacity, but for the accident 
of his hearing William Loe, the layman of 
Oxford, preach at a Quaker’s meeting in Cork 
from the text,—“ There is a faith which over- 
comes the world, and there is a faith which is 
overcome by the world.” This convinced him 
of the necessity for religious vitality ; and at 
length he was, according to the custom of 
those “rare old times,” apprehended at a 
Quakers’ meeting in Cork, and thereupon 
committed to prison; but, thanks to Lord 
Orrery, his term in “the dark prison-house” 


| was not long. His nature was strengthened 
_in his new faith, as all noble natures are, by 
the invigorating power of persecution; for 


‘* who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant.”’ 


From this time all wavering and indecision 
passed away, and he was considered a con. 
firmed Quaker. Sir William, refusing to be- 
lieve that every means he had taken to dispel, 
had but established, his son’s faith, command. 
ed his return. It would seem that at first 
William Penn desired to meet his father’s 
wishes, were it possible to do so. His ad- 
herence to what was called the ceremony of 
the “ hat,” and his communion only with those 
of the same faith, convinced the Admiral that 
he embraced the “ heresy” more fondly than 
ever. The stormy and sorely-tried father 
used every means in his power to get his son 
even to appear to the world what he was not. 
The great point of dispute, the wearing or 
not wearing the hat in the presence of Royalty, 
may seem to us a light matter; but it was 
not so to “the Friends,” and is not so to this 
day. And so the father again turned the son 
from beneath the shelter of his roof, a house- 
less and moneyless wanderer. His situation 
would have been most pitiable, but for his 
mother’s watchful tenderness and affection. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








“SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS.” 


No. 9.—* Dear Janz.” 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCKE. 


My step is light, mine eye is bright, 
My heart is glad and gay ; 
No dismal care, no dark despair, 
Within it dwells to-day ; 
I look afar, and one bright star 
Shines fair before my view, 
From Heaven above, led down by Love, 
And luring me to you! 
Dear Jane, 
And luring me to you. 


Thy forehead fair, thy raven hair, 
Thy dark and lustrous eye— 

Your gentle mind, your heart so kind, 
And full of modesty— 

Have made me thine, be this the siga, 


Of tender love and true, 
That ne’er can range, thro’ chanoe or change, 
But closely cling to you, 
Dear Jane! 
But closely cling to yeu. 


Where’er I be, sweet thoughts of thee 
Around me ever move— 
A fairy train to kill my pain 
By one sweet spell-word—Love ; 
They paint thy face, thy form they trace, 
The semblance all so true— 
I fondly turn in words that burn, 
To speak my love to you, 
Dear Jane ! 
To speak my love to you. 
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BY SAHAL-BEN-HAROUN. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF PRINTING, WITH BRIEF 
NOTICES OF SUBJECTS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


SECOND PAPER. 


* Our age is retrospective.’ 


Havine obligatorily noticed the Mentz* 
Bible a little earlier in precedence than its 
actual date will justify, we must call atten- 
tion to the Latin Psalms of Faust and Schaffer 
as the issue entitled to rank next to the Ma- 
zarin Bible. 

This beautiful edition, which is usually de- 
nominated the Mentz Psalter, appeared in 
1457, and is the first publication known to 
have the place, date, and printers’ names at- 
tached. 

It is a work of great rarity ; the volume in 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, is believed to 
be the most perfect of the six or seven copies 
in existence, all of which, however, differ, 
more or less, from each other. 

The Psalter was discovered in 1665 among 
an immense quantity of MSS. collected by 
the archduke Francis Sigismund, (principally 
from the famous library of Corvinus, King of 
Hungary,) and deposited in the Castle of 
Ambras, near Innspruck. 

This splendid book is printed on vellum, in 
folio size ; one hundred and thirty-five leaves 
are appropriated to the psalter, and forty-one 
are further occupied by the litany, prayers, 
&e. The hymns are executed in smaller 


* The city of Mentz is remarkable in literary 
history as the place of the first guild of Meister- 
singers, or body of national poets, which subse- 
quently exercised so importaft an influence on the 
literature not only of Germany, but of the whole 
European continent. The fame of these social 
meetings of the poetical citizens of Mentz soon be- 
came widely spread. About the middle of the ninth 
century the guild received a royal summons to 
appear before the Emperor, Otho I., whose resi- 
dence was then at Pavia, where they acquitted 
themselves so much to the satisfaction of their 
Judges, that Otho presented them a crown of pure 
go! , for the honorable distinction of their year- 
y laureate. Admission to these guilds became, 
in process of time, the highest literary honor, and 


was eagerly sought for by numberless aspirants, | 


who were, however, subject to a most rigorous and 
critical examination previous to election; the re- 
dundancy or the deficiency of a single syllable in 
the composition being fatal to the claim of the 
candidate, beside subjecting him to a pecuniary 





fine, which went to the support of the cerporation. | a 


*—EmeErson’s LECTURES. 


characters than the psalms, the capitals of 
which are cut on wood with a surprising 
grace and freedom. The uncial characters 
of black, red and blue, if not colored by hand, 
must have passed three times through the 
press, though from the varied colors of the 
ornaments in this and other instances, it is 
not unlike:v that the initials, &c., were em- 
bellished by the professional artists. Papillon 
and Savage are, however, of opinion, that 
suits of blocks were employed for the differ- 
ent colors. The uncial B in the first psalm, 
from its beauty and ornament, evinces in a 
very high degree the skill and practice of the 
artist. 


It is generally supposed that this work was 
executed for, and at the expense of the St. 
Albans’ and Benedictine monks, for whom, in 
the year 1459, a second edition was printed 
by Faust and Scheffer, with the addition of 
the Athanasian creed, in all probability its 
first appearance in printed text. Although 
the same style and ornaments were used for 
this edition, which was likewise printed on 
vellum, it is not considered, in the estimation 
of bibliographers, equal to the previous issue, 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Gutenberg was idle during these operations 
of his late partners. Amongst a pile of old 
accounts in the archives of Mentz, Mr. Fiseher 
discovered an almanae for the year 1457, from 
the press of Gutenberg, which, from the fact 
that to be effectual it must have been pub. 
lished at the opening of the year, will in point 
of time precede the Fustine Psalter which 
was not completed until the month of August 
in that year (1457), and may consequently 
be deemed the most ancient specimen of 
typographic printing extant, with a certain 

ate. 

From this discovery, Mr. Fischer observes, 
the supposition that the earlier presses were 
employed only upon works of greater in- 
terest, must be erroneous. 

The work next in succession to the Psalter, 
appears to have been the Rationale Divinorum, 
treatise on the liturgical offices of the 
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church, written by William Durand,* and 
printed on vellum by Faust aud Scheffer late 
in 1459. The Durandi Rationale is generally | 
allowed to have been the first work from the | 
improved—i. e., the cast type to which these | 
printers have given their name and date. 

Gutenberg, who was evidently a man of| 
thoughtful resource, undismayed by the suc- | 
cess of the “ opposite faction,” in the follow- | 
ing year, 1460, issued, in cast type—the first 
edition having been printed from wooden | 
blocks—the Latin Catholicon, a kind of gram- 
mar compiled in 1286, by John of Genoa, a! 
Dominician friar. 

This work exhibits a considerable degree | 
of system; it is divided into four parts, the 
last of which contains a dictionary of Latin 
words in alphabetical arrangement. 

This impression is beautifully printed in 
large folio; there have been several editions 
of this work. 

In 1461, we find a collection of fables, in 
German, was printed by Albert Pfister, at 
Bamberg, and a copyof the Scriptures known 
as the Bamberg Bible, without date, supposed 
to have been the work of Pfister, though 
ascribed by others to Gutenberg, was issued 
about this period. 

However this may be with respect to the 
Bamberg copy, we find that an edition of the 
Bible in German, was printed by Faust in the 
ensuing year, in two volumes folio, being the 
first German Bible with a date. A copy of 
another edition, but without date, place, or 
printer’s name, is in the Spencerian Library, 
and is generally accredited to a prior issue 
than the above. Another copy, without date, 
&c., is in the Electoral Library at Munich, 
with two manuscript notitiz, the one of the 
date 1467, being that of the illuminator at 
the end of the prophecies of Jeremiah; the 
other at the end of the Apocalypse, contain- 
ing a genealogy of one Hector Mulich, and a 
memorandum to the effect that on the 27th 
June, 1466, “this book was bought unbound 
for XII. guilders.” 

It appears from Walchius that there were 
severai ancient versions of the Bible from the 
Latin, but so obscure and barbarous as to be 
almost unintelligible. 

In addition to these productions from the 
press of Pfister, Cusanus’s work upon Sta- 
tices was printed by him in 1462. This trea- 
tige, Mr. Hallam, on the authority of Kastner 
“wi 122), has noticed as chiefly remarkable 
rom the disposition it exhibits to ascertain 


* From there being two writers named Durand, 
some confusion has arisen, the former having been 
mistaken by Furetiere for John Stephen Durand, 
first president of the Parliament of Toulouse, and 
author of the Ritibus Ecclesia, of much later date, 
but, from this error, incorrectly stated to have been 
the earlier book. 





| other in the Latin language. 
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physical truths by experiment, and an extra. 
ordinary misapprehension of the results. 
From the industry with which Pfister ap. 
pears to have pursued his professional occu. 
pation, he doubtless would have proved an 


invaluable coadjutor with Gutenberg in his 


early difficulties. The Biblia Pauperum, 
which had hitherto been printed from wooden 
bloeks, was considered by Pfister as suscepti- 
ble of improvement, and he set to work on 
two different editions, one in the German, the 
They are with- 
out date, but supposed to be of about this 
period—1462—and are remarkable as the 
earliest examples of books printed on both 


'sides of the leaf, with metal types, and de- 


corated with wood cuts. 

This earliest book of text and engravings 
illustrative of Scripture subjects, contains the 
histories of Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Esther. 
Of these editions, Mr. Dibdin mentions the 
German as among the greatest literary 
curiosities in existence, only two copies of 
which have been preserved, one in the Royal 
Library of Paris, the other in the Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana. 

It is further supposed by Mr. Dibdin, and 
other writers, that from this limited im. 
pression of the sacred narratives with decora- 
tions, originated the idea of publishing the 
entire text with similar embellishments and in 
the same language, at Augsburg, about the 
year 1473, a practice frequently adopted in 
later times both in the German and other 
vernacular translations; and in various editions 
of the Latin Bible. 

The year 1465 was honored by the first 
tribute of the new art to polite liturature in 
the production by Faust and Scheffer of 
Cicero's Offices, a reprint of which appeared 
in the succeeding year; in this edition Faust’s 
name appears for the last time. The exact 
date of his death is not known, but as he was 
at Paris in the year 1466, it is generally eon- 
jectured that he fell a victim to the plague 
which then raged in that capital. 

The Cicero is a small quarto,a copy of 
which, beautifully printed and well preserved, 
was in the library of Sir Thomas Bodley, who 
presented it to the University of Oxford, 
where it is still enshrined. 

The department of Faust, in his connection 
with Scheeffer, is said to have been that of a 
compositor, while his partner acted as press- 
man ; others, liowever, are of opinion, and even 
think with a greater share of consistence, that 
Faust merely supplied the funds necessary 
for carrying on the business, under the super- 
vision of Scheeffer. 

After Faust’s decease, no books appear to 
have been printed on vellum, but for the pur- 
pose of gratifying the curious, for as paper 
was found not only a much cheaper substi- 
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tute, and comparatively illimitable in its pro- ; Latin- Teutonicum, which was printed in 1469, 
duction, it came into general demand, and | with the same types which had been used in 
superseded the use of vellum, except for | the Catholicon. 
especial purposes. | A copy of this very curious and scarce vo- 
‘The device of Faust and Scheeffer, consist-|cabulary is in the Marlborough Library at 
ing of two ecus or shields suspended from a Blenheim ; it is in quarto, thirty-five lines in 
bough, exhibiting the arms of these respective | length, and is more particularly known to 
artists, appears first in the title page of the | bibliophilists by the appelative, “ Ex quo,” 
Mentz Psalter, 1457. The mark of the paper, , from the preface beginning with those words. 
on which many of their works are printed,| The characters employed for the earliest 
was the ox-head, sometimes with a star or printed books, are what is called missal type, 
flower over it. The printing office, as Mr. | that form having been adopted in order to 
Fischer informs us, was established at a house | maintain a near resemblance to the manu- 
called Zum Heimbrecht or Heimerhof, in| script copies. Schwarz, in his Documenta 
Cordwainer’s Street, opposite the College of | Orig Altorfii, 1740. 4 to. mentions a mutila- 
the Cordeliers, and subsequently of the | ted copy of a Latin Bible, printed in this char- 
Jesuits. j acter, that he saw in the Carthusian monas- 
Gutenberg died in February, 1468; as a/ tery near Mentz, in 1728, which is stated ina 
counterprise to the ill-success of his early at- | manuscript catalogue of the same library to 
tempts to perfect the art of printing, it appears | have been, with some other books, given to 
that he was honored by the Arehbishop| the monastery by Gutenberg. There are 
Adolphus in 1465, with those marks of dis-| several copies of this superb work in Eng- 
tinction to which his genius and perseverance | land, Paris, and Berlin. 
so eminently entitled him. He was admitted; The old English Gothic, or as it is now 
amongst the nobility of the court; allowed | termed, Black Letter, is an improvement of 
to wear the costume peculiar to that order; the missal type; it prevailed generally till 
and was in the enjoyment of a pension, to-| about 1467, when Sweinheim and Pannartz, 
gether with several privileges and exemptions, | two Germans, pupils of the Fustine school, 
which had been conferred upon him, It is under the patronage of John Andreas, bishop 
supposed that it was at this honorable period | of Aleria (already mentioned,) and librarian 
ef his history, that he relinquished the prac-| to Pope Paul II, first publicly introduced in 
tice of an art which originally had caused him | their issue of Cicero’s Epistole Familiares, 


s0 much perplexity and vexation. what has since been known as the Roman 
Many of the partisans of Gutenberg have | character. 
adduced these honors conferred by the arch- | For the adoption of this form of type, they 


bishop, and sanctioned by Erasmus, as strong- | were doubtlessly indebted to the skill of 
ly corroborative of Gutenberg’s priority in| Nicholas Jenson, an engraver of coins and 
the invention and perfecting of the art of, medals at Paris, whom, in 1458, Charles VII. 
printing ; for, as they have with much discrimi- | King of France, having received private in- 
nation stated, the nationality of Erasmus | formation of the invention of printing at 
would not have conceded to the claim of | Mentz, sent to that city to obtain a knowledge 
Gutenberg, had any rival press existed in| of the art. On his return to France, findin 
Harlaem. | his patron deceased, he retired to Venice oad 
It is greatly to the honor of these distin-| commenced business as letter-founder, and 
guished co-laborers, that the early specimens | subsequently that of printing, in both branches 
of their art are admired even to the present | of which he is said to have greatly excelled. 
day for their accuracy, skill, and the splendid | [t was Jenson who first determined the form 
colors of their inks. Very competent judges and preparation of the Roman type. His 
are of opinion, notwithstanding the boasted | first work, as printer, is dated 1471, and the 
improvements of modern times, it would have last, 1481, in which year he is said to have 
been extremely difficult, if not impossible, | died. 
taking the inks and workmanship into con-! Sweinheim and his partner, who had pre 
sideration, to have produced perfect fac | viously exercised their art in Naples, were 
similes in England or the European continent, | greatly encouraged by all men of letters and 
so lately as thirty years ago. | fortune at Rome, and even by the Pope him- 
At the death of Gutenberg, his former | self, who visited their printing-house, and ex- 
friend, Conrad Humery, Syndic of Mentz,! amined with admiration every branch of the 
took possession of all his printing materials, | new art. 
and pledged himself to the Arehbishop Adol-| The good bishop was indefatigable in his 
phus, that he would never dispose of them to exertions to forward the progress of the 
any one but a citizen of Mentz. Shortly | press, by not only furnishing those printers 
after this the fortunate purchaser, Nicholas’ with the most valuable manuscripts from the 
Bechtermunze, published the Vocabularium , Vatican and other libraries, but also “ prepared 
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their copy, corrected their proofs, and pre- 
fixed dedications and prefaces to their works, 
in order to recommend them the more to the 
learned world, and followed this laborious 
task with such application, that he scarcely 
allowed himself time for necessary relaxation.” 


In the course of seven years these men had | 
‘recommending to the public the most un- 


published no less than twenty-eight different 
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produce such imitations as induced them to 
acquaint their readers in their neat impres- 
sions, that they were printed with Venetian 
types. The high character Venice had ac- 
quired for superior printing, incited the cu- 
pidity of many inferior presses, fraudulently 
to avail themselves of this circumstance, by 


works, some of them very large, the impres- | worthy productions. 


sions of which amounted to twelve thousand | This fact, however, speaks higher for the 
four hundred and seventy-five volumes, an im- | superior merit of the Venetian printers; there 
mense number at that period! Great num- can be no doubt but that the labors and emu- 
bers of these volumes remaining unsold, they, | lation of the Spiras, John de Cologne, and 
in 1471, prefixed to the fifth volume of the | Jenson, were mainly instrumental in bringing 
Postils of De Lyra, a Latin petition to Pope | the art of printing to its utmost perfection. 

Sixtus IV., written by their friend, the bishop| |The invention of signatures, or alphabetical 
of Aleria, in which they state their reduction | characters, at the bottom of every sheet, as a 
to poverty from the vast expense and the | guide to the binder, is generally attributed to 
small encouragement they had received from | Antony Zarot, who established the first print- 
purchasers. it is generally supposed that | ing press in Milan, in 1470, when he brought 
their application was successful, for although | out an edition of Terence with this improve. 
Sweinheim’s name does not appear after this ment. Various dates, however, are assigned 
time, his partner Pannartz, continued printing | by different writers as to their first appear 
till about 1476, but using a smaller type than | ance; in 1476 they appear to have been in 
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had formerly been employed by them. 
— were the first who introduced spaces 
tween the words. 

The earliest appearance of Greek types 
occur in 1465, Sweinheim and Pannartz’s 
edition of Lactantius, in which the quota- 
tions from the Grecian authors are printed in 
the native characters, by some pronounced 
“ neat but heavy,” by others, “ so imperfect as 
to be with difficulty deciphered.” This work 
was published in the monastery of Subbiaco, 
near Naples, previous to their residence in 
Rome. 

In the year 1469, John and Windiline de 
Spira introduced the art of printing at Venice. 
The de Spira’s were natives of Germany, 
where they learnt their profession. Their 
first book was the Epistles of Cicero, which 
from its workmanship and accuracy, gave 
such satisfaction, that Sanuto (Script, Rerum, 
Italic,) has recorded an order of the Senate, 
in this year, that John of Spira should print 
the Epistles of Tully and Pliny for five years, 
and that no other person should be allowed 
to trespass on their privilege. 

The Spiras surpassed all their predecessors 
in the beauty of their impressions. With a 
aagacity and foresight, especially meriting, the 
attention of modern publishers, they not only 
engaged two very learned and competent 
eorrectors of their press, but further—paid 
them liberally for their honorable labor! 
They may be regarded as the first who applied 
their art on 2 regular and extensive scale to 
the publication of the classics. 

The reputation these men had acquired, 
instigated some of the first printers from 
Rome and other places, either to furnish them- 


These | 


frequent use, and in 1480 they were employed 
in England by Caxton. 

Wisely following the example of the Spiras, 
Zarot engaged none but competent correctors 
of his press, among whom he numbered 
“Dulcinio, prebend of Scala,” who, in his 
dedication to the Marquis Palavicino, of his 
second edition of Manilius, 1499, informs him 
that his labors had extended to the correction 
of his author in about three hundred places, 
clearing it from the barbarisms and other 
faults of the transcribers, as far as it was 
possible to accomplish, ina very cerrupt and 
mutilated copy. 

The year 1470 is further memorable for 
the introduction of printing to the city of 
Paris, by Ulric Gering, and his associates, 
Crantz and Friburger, three Germans, who, 
at the instance of Guillaume Fichet and Jean 
dela Pierre, came to settle in that city, and 
had an establishment assigned to them in the 
college of the Sorbonne,* of which society 
their two patrons were distinguished members. 

The first series of Gering’s impressions 
embrace eighteen distinct works, all of which 
were produced in the first three years of their 


* This celebrated collegiate endowment at Paris 
was founded by Robert de Sorbonne, confessor and 
chaplain to St. Louis [X., who presented him with 
the canronry of Cambray. His provision for the 
instruction of a limited number (16) of poor clerks 


| in theology, is supposed to be the first example of 


a ceenobium for regular clergy as adopted in all 
the English colleges. The institute of the Sorbonne 
was cules ed and beautified with new edifices by 
Cardinal Richelieu in 1629; this ecclesiastical 
statesman further enriched the foundation with a 
noble library. Pere Robert died in 1274; his 
monument in the church is considered a chef 
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labors. Bibliographers have generally given | 
the way for a favorable termination by con- 


the precedency to Gasparini Pergamensis 
Epistoiarum opus. Most of these works are 
without dates; Panzer has, however, ex- 
hibited some exceptions. 

A distinguishing feature in the issues of 
these printers, is the fact that none of them 
are printed in the Gothic or Black Letter, but 
in a handsome Roman character formed in 
imitation of those employed in the Augustan 
age, as exemplified in the medals and other 
monuments of that classic period. Some of 
the letters are indeed imperfect, and others 





seem as if faultily printed, and afterwards 
finished with the pen. The initial letter of 
each book or chapter is intentionally omitted, 
being left vacant for the skill and ingenuity 
of the illuminator. 

These works, like the generality of ancient 
impressions, abound in abbreviations ; the 
paper, though strong and well sized, is not 
otherwise of an admirable quality. The ink 
is perfect in its rich and glossy blackness ; 
while letters printed in red are found occa- 
sionally through the whole. Some of these 
works commenced on the folto verso, and all 
are without titles, ciphers, or signatures, 

As a friend and protector of learning, we 
may be allowed to place this feature in plea- 
sing opposition to the political character of 
Louis XI., the “Tiberius of France.” He 
not only entertained a particular predilection 
for literary works, both manuscript and print- 
ed, but he honored the typographers with his 
especial favor, considering the introduction of 
this noble art as gloriously distinguishing the 
character ot his reign and government. In 
the noble library which he established in the 
Louvre, he deposited all the manuscripts and 
literary treasures which his predecessors, 
Charles V. and VI, had been at great pains in 
collecting, the whole of which he placed 
under the superintendence of Robert Gaquin, 
general of the order of the Holy Trinity. 

The seribes and copyists of Paris, who held 
their privilege under the university, and the 
number of whom is computed to have been 
not less than stx thousand, were greatly in- 
censed by the encouragement thus afforded 
te the printers. They not only incited the 
most malignant and ridiculous charges against 
the “ innovators,” even to the extent of sor- 
cery and magic, but they also contrived to in- 
stitute against them a vexatious legal process, 
which the parliament—little more enlightened 
than the credulous multitude—confirmed, by 
ordering their books and presses to be con- 
fiscated. 





To the honor of the king it is recorded, 
that upon this occasion he interposed his | 
prerogative in favor of the printers; and re-| 
moving the process from the judiciary to the, 
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deliberations of his privy council, he paved 


firming the privileges of the typographers, 
and ordering the whole of their stock and 
presses to be restored. 

It appears that some of the German printers 
had, at an earlier period than that of the in- 
troduction of printing, established magazines 
in Paris for the disposal of their books, but 
Gering and his associates were the first au- 
thorised company of typographers. 

On their removal from the Sorbonne in 
1473, they opened an office in the Rue St. 
Jacques, at the sign of the Golden Sun; here 
their second series of impressions was issued, 
amongst which we find the Biblia Sacra, in 
folio, rf the earliest printed edition of the 
Scriptures in France. A copy of this Bible, 
now in the Cambridge Library, attracted much 
curiosity about the middle of the eighteenth 
century by the discovery of a fraudulent era- 
sure and alteration of the colophon, by which 
the edition was ascribed to the year 1463, 
whereas Panzer, from the subscription, esti- 
mates the period of its issue to have been 
early in 1476.* 

The characters used in this second series 
of Gering’s impressions, are wholly different 
from those employed in the first issue, vary- 
ing, both in size and elegance, to a mixture 
neither Roman nor Gothic, but exhibiting a 
coarse imagination of the writings of those 
ages, 

In 1483 Gering removed his establishment 
nearer to the Sorbonne, with the doctors of 
which institution he maintained the strictest 
intimacy, consulting with them on the subject 
of those works most worthy of being submit- 
ted to the press. The learned body accorded 
to him the “ Privilege of Hospitality,” that is, 
possessing apartments in the college and a 
seat at the table of the doctors. For these 
honors Gering made ample recompense in his 
life-time by liberally relieving, by donations, 
the occasional necessities of the foundation, 
and numerous like services to poor students.t 


Although the use of catch-words, as assist- 
ance to the printers, appeared in a work en- 
titled Lilium Medicine, printed at Ferrara, as 
far back as 1486, it is singular that this con- 
venience did not oecur to the Parisian printers 
till 1520, in which year Chevillier states they 
were first employed in that city. 





* For particulars of this frand and its detection, 
see Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. 


+ The very interesting and valuable information 
of the early steps of printing in Paris, which the 
Rev. Mr. Greswell has eolleeted in his unique 
Annals of Parisian Typography, &c., justly claim 
for that work the highest praise form every con- 
noisseur and bibliophilist. 
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THREE CHAPTERS FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


BY CHARLEY CHASE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RIFLE. 


I propose, in this and the following pages, 


The rifle was not brought into general use 


|in America, until some time after its first set. 
| tlement. 


Those early emigrants who came 
to Jamestown, and, subsequently, to Ply- 


to offer a few plain observations upon matters mouth, were generally provided with the 
which should be known to every sportsman. | clumsy English musket alone. But the hunt. 
There prevails a general ignorance of the | ing life they were compelled so constantly to 
proper use and selection of sporting para- | ‘lead soon demonstrated the immense supe- 
phernalia, even among those who are esteem- | riority of the rifle, and in 1700 it began to be 
ed accomplished professors of the “art vena-| our national weapon. It was the rifle before 
torial.” Nor have any works been published | which the British troops fled at Bunker Hill 
which are precisely adapted to meet this want. | and New Orleans, and the “Green Mountain 
The productions of English authors are seldom | Boys” and Marion’s gallant band of sharp- 
imported or reprinted by American publishers, | shooters inspired more fear in the breasts of 
and the advice which they give, however ex-| our enemies, during the Revolutionary strug. 
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cellent, requires a greater expenditure of time | 
and money than we of this busy, economical 
country can afford. Frank Forester’s late 
work on American Field Sports is as near} 
erfection as anything I have seen; but too 
Bulky for general circulation, and somewhat 


meagre in its instrumentary details, as our | 


friend Asgill would have said. Peace to his 
ashes, by the way, for few nobler names have 
adorned the brotherhood of the trigger! With 
the above fact in view, 1 shall detail sundry 
rules and observations, a few of which were 
derived from my own experience, and the 
rest extracted from the best sources of in- 
formation. My design is, simply to put use- 
ful information into such shape and language 
that every sportsman may obtain and com- 
prehend it with equal ease. 

I speak first of the Rifle. It has a promi- 
nent claim to our attention, both as fitted for 
the pursuit of the noblest species of game, 
and requiring more severe labor, and delicate 
attention from those who would attain to the 


highest excellence in its use, than any other | 


weapon, 


When rifles were first invented, it is difficult 


to ascertain. It appears most probable that | 
they originated in Germany. A curious old 
document still exists, whereby the city of 
Augsburg in 1381 entered into contract to 
furnish a certain number of arquebusses with 
rifled barrels for military purposes. The car- 
bine with which Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh | 
shot the Regent Murray in the streets ‘of | 
Edinburgh, and which is still preserved in 
Sir Walter Scott’s private armory at Abbots- 
ford, proves to be slightly grooved, or rifled. 
In Grannburg’s German Aptiquities it is clear- 
ly proved that rifles were known on the con- 


tinent before 1365; and, upon the whole, it | 


seems most likely that ‘they were invented | 
about the middle of that century. 








gle, than our entire regular army. 
The great and peculiar merit of the rifle 
consists ‘in its grooved bore, which gives the 


| ball a twisting motion, and prevents it from 


varying its line of direction. A bullet dis- 
charged from a musket always flies irregular- 
ly, according to the direction of the force 
which might have operated upon it, at the 
moment of leaving the muzzle. It is not cor- 
rect to suppose that a rifle is better in ail re- 
spects than a smooth-bore. The latter gives 
greater velocity of propulsion, and, sometimes 

(though not when the balls are of equal 
weight,) a more extended range. It is the 
undeniable superiority of the rifle at long dis- 
tance, and in very delicate shooting, which 
has given it such universal and deserved popu- 
larity. The best rifles are made in England. 

In this country there are but few good makers, 
and these reside mainly at the South and 
West. It is not risking too much to say that 
scarcely one in ten of the rifles turned out by 
Northern gunsmiths deserves the name of 
good. Nor is it every cockney, calling him- 
self a sportsman, who knows how to select a 
good weapon. The following is the true 
modus operandi for one who would obtain a 
really serviceable tool. 

We will suppose that the rifle you are about 
to examine be from thirty to thirty-six inches 
barrel, which is now the fashionable length, 
and perhaps as good as any. You should 
first remark the general appearance and work- 
manship of the outside, to see whether it cor- 
rene with the price demanded, for, of 
course, you cannot expect a valuable gun at 
alow cost. Do not forget that the ruse of 
painting, gilding and varnishing inferior pieces, 
to impose upon inexperienced green-horns, is © 
awfully prevalent among salesmen. Having 
ascertained that the rifle is well-balanced, of 


| the weight and length you wish, of neat work. 
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manship, and devoid of all gingerbread gild- 
ing and engraving—examine the lock. A 
good lock is as desirable as a good barrel.— 
The trigger should pull easily, though not so 


easily as a hair-spring, and, when you draw | 


back the cock, holding the gun close to your 
ear, it should slide smoothly and easily with- 
out any of that harsh, grating sound which is 
the invariable accompaniment of a bad lock. 
Having made a satisfactory examination thus 
far, proceed to make trial of the shooting 
powers of the piece—a thing you ought al- 
ways to do, if possible, before purchasing.— 
Many gunmakers are unwilling to permit this. 
In some cases the feeling proceeds from a re- 
luctance to trust valuable guns in the hands 
of astranger. But if this continues after you 
have made yourself satisfactorily responsible 
for the value of the gun, and for any dirt or 
damage which may result from your experi- 
ment, be assured there is something wrong. 


At all events, never allow yourself to be blar- | 


neyed into purchasing a rifle, before havin 
fully tested its excellence. The trial shoul 
be made in the following manner: Select a 
thick wooden target. Measure the distance 


thus: Fora rifle carrying ninety-six to the, 


pound, or thereabouts, one hundred and fifty 
yards; for thirty-two to the pound, two hun- 
dred and fifty yards; for an ounce ball, from 
four hundred to five hundred yards. Let the 
diameter of the target vary in proportion from 
two to six feet. Load the rifle with the ut- 
most care, using the cleanest powder, and 
support it in such a manner, when taking aim, 
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for excellent marksmanship based upon their 
ability to hit a dollar at seventy or eighty 
yards, with a rifle firmly supported by a fence 
or stump! What these gentlemen would 
think, could they see, as 1 have frequently 
done, the same mark unerringly struck at 
nearly twice the distance, and off-hand, too, I 
know not. 

| A rifle barrel should always be deeply 
browned, and without any ornamental plates 
of metal either upon it or the stock ; the heel- 
plate and trigger-guard should never be of 
brass or any other bright metal. The sight 
‘of deer, and many other animals, is keen as 
‘their scent or hearing, and, in séill-hunting, a 
sudden flash of light, reflected from a polished 
' surface, may send them off in a tangent before 
‘yon are within shot, and leave you cursing 
your luck, or, rather, the snobbishness which 
led you to sacrifice real usefulness to gaudy 
| appearance. 

The size of bore in a rifle should depend 
upon circumstances. At the Eastern and 
| Middle States, and, generally speaking, where 
| there is little other game than foxes, squirrels, 
| &c., ninety-six to the pound is the correct 
size. Vice versa; where you have to encoun- 
'ter “varmint as is varmint’—deer, bear, pan- 

ther, and buffalo, with a spice, perhaps, of In- 
dians, nothing less than an ounce ball should 
| be used. Where a medium size may be de- 
| sired, thirty-two to the pound will work well. 
And I would never care to use any other 
sizes. There is equal absurdity in popping 
at a full-sized buck, or a grizzly bear, with 








that it will not swerve a hair's breadth out of! seed-bullets, of ninety and upwards to the 


the line of direction, either from an overcharge 
of powder, or a shaking hand. Discharge it 
thus ten or twelve times. The target will 
then show the range and accuracy of the 
piece. When the above conditions are rigid- 
ly complied with, you must be satisfied with 
nothing less than a very high degree of aceu- 
racy in the results. Rifles may carry farther 
than the above distances, but I have specified 
those at which they should execute with ab- 
solute certainty. The target should be paint- 
ed so as to comprise three outer rings, and a 
eentre-spot of the following dimensions for a 
diameter of two feet, the same proportion be- 
ing observed for larger sizes: 
Width of outer ring, 4 inches, 

Do. 2d Sex 

Do. 3d eo 

Do. - centre-spot,2 * 

Great care should, however, be taken to 
ensure your loading with the correct charge 
of powder. Do not make the trial when there 
is more than a very light breeze stirring, and 
shoot with the wind. 

The standard of good rifle shooting has so 
much deteriorated of late years, that I have 
often known men who possessed a reputation 


pound, and, on the other hand, in tearing a 
poor devil of a squirrel to pieces with a full 
half ounce of lead, ! 
Never vary your charge of powder. When 
'you know the proper average, stick to it, and 
practice will soon acquaint you with the slight 
variations of elevation or depression required 
for different distances. You will thus come, 
in the end, to understand the precise power 
of your gun, and make much better shooting 
than you would ever do, by constantly in- 
|ereasing or diminishing your charges. The 
use of hind-sights, made to screw lower and 
higher, according to distance, is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, an absurdity. I have often used 
rifles sighted in this manner, and I never could 
find that any decided advantage in accuracy 
was secured; while the necessity of staring, 
for several seconds, through a minute hole in 
order to draw sight, precluded the possibility 
|of taking a rapid aim, when necessary, as it 
often is, in shooting at objects in motion. A 
rifle only needs two sights—one the ordinary 
“sight-corn” at the muzzle—the other an ele- 
' vated ridge, crossing the barrel at right angles, 
‘near the lock, with a slit—the smaller the bet- 
ter—in the middle, In taking aim, let the 
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sight-corn rise higher in the slit for long dis- | 


tance, and vice versa. You may thus defy all | 
shifting sights, and varying charges, and yet 
be equally expert. 

More depends upon the manner of charging 
a rifle than every one will admit. Have a 
steel charger, screwed on one end of your 
ramrod, which holds the precise quantum suff. 
of powder. When you wish to load, with- 
draw the ramrod, and, holding your rifle by 
the muzzle, raise it, butt upwards, till it is 
nearly perpendicular to the ground. Then 
introduce your rod, with the charger neatly 
filled, and push it upward, till stopped by the 
breeching. Righting your gun, withdraw the 
rod, and thus the wnehe charge will be neatly 
stowed away, without leaving a single grain 
in the grooves to dirty the piece and weaken 
the force of the ball. Place your patch—for 
which oiled canvas or silk will answer, but 
the finest kid leather, delicately greased, is 
the best article—square on the muzzle, the 
ball over it, and send all home without using 
any other violence than a steady thrust which 
ought to be enough if the ball is truly round- 
ed, and the rifle clean. Put the cap in its 
place, and you have a charge which will do 
its duty with absolute certainty if your eye be 
true, and your arm steady. 

The number of grooves in a rifle varies 
from three tonine. The best average is from 
four to seven. They must be judiciously ap- 
portioned to the bore—not too far apart, nor 
too close, but taking just enough hold of the 
bullet to ensure its receiving a spiral motion, 
free from a violent degree of friction, which 
will greatly lessen the range. For the same 
reason, the grooves should never be too deep- 
ly cut. Rifles, if from thirty to thirty-six 
inches barrel, should have a three-quarter, if 
not a whole turn in the grooves. If the spiral 
is less than this, the ball will often lose its 
rotary motion after getting a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty yards from the muzzle, and 

roceed from that point with no more accuracy 
than if it had been fired from a fowling-piece. 


. Always use the cleanest and best powder 
to be procured, and wipe the rifle after every 
discharge. It will then do duty for hours, 
while, if you persist in the cockney practice 
of pouring in dirty powder direct from a flask, 
and wiping only once in three or four shots, 
you will begin to experience trouble in load- 
ing before the tenth ball has left the barrel. 


Never put a good rifle, or any other fire- 
arm, away dirty, or loaded. Clean it tho- 
roughly with cold water, rinse with hot, (but 
never use it in the beginning,) and wipe all 





thoroughly clean and dry. Stop the barrel 
with a cork, covered with preased linen, to | 
keep it from dampness. Touch the pivot and | 
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rel, and place another smaller piece of linen 
between the hammer and pivot. 

Few know the importance of a well-bal. 
anced rifle. By well-balanced, I mean with 
the weight so divided that you can support it 


| by placing your finger under the barrel seven 


or eight inches from the trigger-guard. Three- 
fourths of the rifles now made are top-heavy, 
and to this cause it is owing, in a great degree, 
that they so readily tire the arm in carrying 
and taking aim. It also makes it an affair of 
greater difficulty to take a rapid sight. How- 
ever, the remedy is an easy one. Bore a hole 
of greater or less depth, as may be needed, in 
the stock, and fill it up with melted lead. [| 
only give this, however, as a convenient reme- 
dy in cireumstanees which may arise to ren- 
der it necessary. For] presume no man is 
sufficiently foolish to purchase a defective rifle 
for the sake of remodeling it, when he could 
obtain a perfect one. 

We will now, dear reader, supposing that 
you are a novice in rifle-practice, offer a few 
suggestions for practical use. The course 

ou must follow will be long and tedious.— 
t is not in a week, a month, or even in a year, 
that distinguished excellence can be attained 
in the use of this weapon, than which there is 
none deadlier in the hands of him who can 
wield it, or more useless in those of a tyro. 

The first difficulty to be conquered is that 
of taking steady aim. Cut out a small piece 
of white paper, the size of a dollar, and place 
it at a distance of twenty-five vards, Then 
raise your rifle slowly, till the sight comes 
level with the object; hold it thus, till you 
have secured your aim, and no longer. Re- 
peat this over and over, gradually lengthening 
the distance, till you can cover the mark with 
tolerable steadiness at seventy-five yards.— 
Then begin snapping the lock, during your 
aim, without loading, or priming, and placing 
something between the hammer and pivot to 
protect them from the concussion. This is 
to learn the art of making the slight motion 
necessary to draw trigger, without disturbing 
youraim. When you are perfect in this, prac- 
tise with caps only, then with powder, till you 
ean keep your aim true, and your eye steadily 
fixed on the mark without flinching at the 
flash, which is one of the most important les- 
sons you have to learn. After this you should 
get some experienced friend to charge your 
piece, and occasionally put in a bullet without 
your knowledge, that you may not be disturb- 
ed by the eonseiousness of something deperd- 
ing upon your aim. If you then make a suc- 
cessful shot, as you most likely will, this will 
go far towards destroying all your nervous 
trepidity, and confirm that quiet confidence, 
which is the sine gua non to good shooting. 
Afterwards, persevere in patient practice, and 


lock with oil, as well as the inside of the bar-} the victory will be yours. 
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Never shoot from a rest, unless some results | well forward, covering the foremost point of 


of great importance depend on your shot, and 
your nerves be altogether unstrung. Nothing 
spoils skill so soon as disregarding this rule. 
Endeavor, in hunting, to form a correct 
judgment of distance. The surface of water, 
of long, level ground, and of snow, are singu- 
larly deceptive; an object appearing much 
nearer than it really is. Much skill is neces- 
sary in shooting at an animal which is cross- 
ing you at speed. Ata deer, for instance, aim 





‘the shoulder, and fire as the animal descends 


from a bound. 

One more word. The nerves must be 
strong, indeed, which can endure the habitual 
use of tobacco. If you do not possess an iron 
constitution, and wish to excel as a sportman, 
away with it. At all events, eschew that con- 
centration of nastiness, vulgarly termed a 
quid! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FORSAKEN. 


BY W. H. DIETZ. 


In life’s fair spring-time on mine ear thy voice like music fell, 

In deep impassioned tones of love with their enchanting spell ; 
Thy heart was pure and holy then, and from its fount of truth, 
Gushed forth in streams of tenderness, the first love of thy youth. 


A new existence on me beamed, it glorified the day, 

And hallowed with a lovelier light, the moon’s serener ray ; 
The flowers a sweeter fragrance shed, in fairer beauty grew, 
And brighter stars, in purer skies, arose upon my view. 


I dreamed not that this heaven of love would ever pass away, 
That vows of constancy and truth so soon could all decay ; 

My heart so faithful to its trust foreboded not this gloom, 

That withers all its cherished hopes, its freshness and its bloom, 


Was it for this I gave my heart with its undying love, 

And trusting faith that valued thine all earthly joys above ; 
A heart whose highest bliss it was thy path of life to bless, 
And by a true devotedness ensure thy happiness. 


The world’s temptations spread their lures, thy heart forgot its vow, 
A brilliant station, wealth and fame, alone engross it now ; 

But in the end that heart shall feel, no lasting joy they give, 

And only fill with bitterness the life that thou shalt live. 


It is not for myself alone this anguish I must bear, 

While in my heart thine image dwells the dearest treasure there ; 
For thee it ever fondly yearns amid the world’s dark strife, 

And for thy happiness oft prays with all its inner life. 


This heart of mine can never turn from its first love away, 
Forsaken, broken, in its grief it still shall hope and pray ; 

In pure devotion’s sacred flame, it shall for ever trust, 

And with forgiveness love and bless, till mingled with the dust. 


And Faith, and Hope, and Charity, those angels bright and fair, 
In all my desolation’s gloom shall save me from despair ; 
And from this world of sin and grief shall lift my soul above, 


Where dwells with constancy and truth, Infinity of Love. 
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RAIN-MUSIC. 


BY MRS. WYCKOFF. 


"T 1s eve,—from the depth of the moss-cover’d dell, 

The lilies are sighing to-day a farewell ; 

The wild birds a caro] to love and joy sing, 

As homeward they flit on the lightly-poised wing ; 

The lite rill murmurs its own fairy lay, 

A tone, perhaps sadder than when it was day ; 

The insect has crept to the blue-bell’s soft breast— | 

Its bright wings are folded and calmly at rest ; | 

While the idle wind trusts the same blossom to win, 

Little recking the lover that’s nestled within. 

From the hill-top the last golden sunbeams are gone, | 

And it looms thro’ the darkness all dreary and lone, | 

*Till the dawn shall once more wake the honey- | 
bee’s strain, 

And woo the green woods to their gladness again. | 

Now the “‘ lady moon’”’ comes in her glory afar, | 

And near her is beaming one bright gem-like star, | 


oy | 
While a thousand are scattered o’er Heaven’s wide | 





cave, fwave,— 
And shine back from the bosom of ocean’s dark | 
The nightingale welcomes night’s queen with a lay | 
More sweet than ere greeted the proud king of day ; 
But the violet shrinks from her passionless eye, 
And wishes the sunbeams were lingering nigh, 
With their glad, joyous glances,—their dresses of 

gold, fis cold, 
And their warm, greeting kiss,—for the pale moon 
Aye !—cold as the stern heart that love has ne’er 

thrill’d : 
Aye !—cold as the soul when affection is chill’d,— 
When she looks, as in scorn, on our sorrow- wrung 








tears, 
And smilingly mocks at our hopes and our fears. 
*Tis a beautiful place,—’tis a fairy-like spot 
All cover’d with flowers,—that low humble cot, 
And the woodbine that clusters so lovingly o’er 
The old time-worn roof and the low rustic door, 
Seems to tell of long days that in happiness passed, 
Of light and of joy o’er that lowly home cast. 
And well might ye think it a dwelling of light, 
For within dwells a creature so beauteous and 

bright,— [stands 
A pure, laughing child,—who now thoughtfully 
At the vine-cover’d window ;—her small, dimpled 

hands [sleep, 
Fill’d with the young buds she has plucked in their 
To wonder if dew-drops were tears that flowers 
But list !—a soft sound as of pattering feet, [weep. 
So tiny,—so lightsome,—so dainty and sweet— 
That the hum of an insect,—a zephyr’s low sigh 
Would hush the faint sound of that strange melody, 








Fell soft on the ear of that baby-girl fair,— hair, | 
*Till she toss’d back the curls of her gold-tinted 
And whisper’d in tones like a summer lute’s strain, 
— ‘The rain-drops,—the rain-drops are coming | 


The rain-drops are falling on forest and hill ; 

And softly they ripple the waves of the rill ; 

And brightly they glitter amid the green leaves 
That merrily dance to the song of the breeze ; 
They place on the brow of each blossom a gem 
That might serve for a fairy-queen’s pure diadem, 
And they sing with their accents so gentle, so low, 
To the beautiful child, as they deck her young brow, 
They sing to the child,—but no other ear 

The silvery tones of their music may hear. 


“We come from the sky, and we bring to the 


bowers, 
Fresh life and fresh fragrance,—new beauty,—new 
flowers, (green, 


We dance through the forest,—we spangle the 
More glittering diamonds never were seen. 
We come,—and the brooklets more joyously sing, 
When the glittering drops on their bosoms we fling. 
And the hearts of pale blossoms are fill’d with new 
bliss, (kiss, 
As they raise their meek heads to receive one soft 
Bat oh! not alone over forest and hill, 
O’er woodland ,—o’er valley,—o’er grotto and rill, 
Is cast the pure spell of our heavenly art :— 
We steal on the chords of the suffering heart, [lone, 
Though it brood in its darkness,—all sadden’d and 
And wake some remembrance of happiness gone. 
To the ear of the captive our music we bring, 
And o’er his crushed spirit our magic we fling, 
Till he looks on his home, and is free once again, 
As he lists to the sound of the fast-falling rain 
The brow of the old man grows holy and bright, 
As he hears us come down through the long, cheer- 
less night, (door, 
And the scenes of his childhood,—the ivy-twined 
The well,—the old tree,—are around him once 
more. 
The thoughtless and gay bend a listening ear, 
When the strain of the pattering rain-drops they 
hear; [are riven,— 
We can charm the dark heart when its earth-ties 
Our mission is love,—and our Jay is of Heaven.” 


The rain-music ceased and the clouds fled away ; 

Once more on the stream falls the moon’s soften’d 
ray; 

The flowers are bending again to their rest, 

And the nightingale softly peeps out from her nest; 

But the gaily-winged insect,—alas! it is dead, 

And the false blue-bell smiles on a rain-drop in- 
stead ; 

The golden-hair’d child has lain down to her sleep, 

But the dream-spirits o’er her their night-vigils 
keep,— 

And oft in her slumbers she heareth again 


again.” ‘ The silvery song of the warm summer rain. 
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BREAD FOUND AFTER MANY DAYS. 
BY ANGELA, OF GLEN COTTAGE. 


Ix a verdant spot on a sunny hill, stands} this he never yfelded to despondeney or lost 
the neat, comfortable dwelling of an aged his equanimity of temper, and would often, 
man and his wife, whose last days are made ' when his resources were exhausted, seem to 
happy by the filial love and kindness of a feel that the goodness of God had never failed 
large family of children, whose greatest plea- | him, and that he should not be forsaken in 
sure is to contribute to the peaceful and quiet | his need. 
enjoyment of their aged parents. The embargo threw people very much upon 

Deacon Carlton has always been a happy | their own resources, and was undoubtedly a 
man, even in his deepest poverty, for then he | great promoter of industry and domestic 
could look up to his Father in Heaven with! manufactures. But it was not then as now. 
an approving conscience and a thankful heart. | There was little steam or water machinery to 
This inward peace always lit up his face with | make the burden comparatively light, but it 
a cheerful smile, and gave to his words the | came down in its weight upon individual 
accent of kindness, which endeared him to all families, and pressed hard upon the poor. 
with whom he had intercourse. His quiet | The prices of the common necessaries of life 
and snug cottage stands on the eastern shore | were so enhanced, that privation and curtail- 
of Lake Champlain, where the scenery is rich | ment was more or less felt by all. The times 
and beautiful. The Green Mountains in the | were those of great excitement. Being near 
distant horizon, seem to meet and mingle with | the British dominions, there was a continual 
the azure of the skies, while in the West, are | effort made to supply the people with contra- 
spread out the waters of the Champlain, like | band goods. Smugglers made secret trips to 
a burnished mirror, reflecting the glowing tints | Montreal, and devised every manner of decep- 
of day, and the more softened shadows of|tion in the packing and transportation of 
evening. The deep woods, the green mea-/ goods, to elude the vigilance of custom house 
dows, the waving corn-fields, with the nearer | officers. But it was perilous business. Some 
prospect of grass-plot and garden, are calcu-| came near losing their lives in attempting te 
lated to inspire the mind with contentment; | escape the “ right of search.” 
and to give a charm to the home made dear | At length distress became so general, that 
by far more important considerations. Iknew/| no one in a carriage or on horseback, was 
Deacon Carlton in my childhood ; his hour of! permitted to pass through the streets from the 
intermission between the Sabbath services | North, without undergoing an examination.— 
was always passed at our house, and his Even ladies were not exempt from the ordeal. 
cheerful look and kind words are among my; Living so near Canada the inhabitants were 
earliest of pleasant recollections. I thought | exposed to fears as to their personal safety, 
him then a very old man, as children are wont | and were dreading the event of battle, while 
to do, of those whose hair is thinned or | its doubtful consequences, and the horrors of 
frosted, and this had been his case, though | anticipated warfare, were haunting the im- 
then in the meridian of life. agination and laying their leaden weight upon 

It was preceding and during the last war | the spirits. But all this only had the effect 
that the good deacon was surrounded with all | on the good deacon to induce him to rise 
his numerous family in a small cot of dimen- | earlier in the morning, and to sit up later at 
sions scarcely sufficient to contain so many | night at patient toil. His loom was in con- 
individuals ; but mutual privations, promote | stant motion, and as he threw the shuttle, he 
mutual love, and forbearance, under such cir- | was often singing some sacred song to enliven 
cumstances, becomes of necessity the rule of | his labors and cheer his heart with its sweet 
life. The discipline of honest poverty often | sentiment. 
does much for the growth and cultivation of| But he did not, for the want of time, neg- 
self-denying habits, which, with a combination | lect his family devotions ; but felt his strength 
of other qualities, form the basis of elevated to bear his lot, renewed day by day from 
character. | this continual intercourse with heaven. Here 

Until the contest between our country and | he gathered his flock of all ages, from infan- 
Great Britain commenced, his industry pro- | ey up almost to manhood, while the family 
vided comfortably for the necessities of his | altar was always supplied with its offering of 
family ; but the heavy duties imposed on all | praise, thanksgiving and confiding trust. 
imported goods bore heavily upon him, and; Here was laid all that the christian father 
made it difficult to furnish even the bare re- could offer. His children were here conse- 
quisitions of nature; but notwithstanding all crated to God with a faith like that of Abra- 
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562 The Fancy. 


ham, that God would accomplish all that He, at an age to acquire some profession, or 

has promised to the believing faithful parent ;| reputable trade or business. 

while his efforts to train them up for Him, * * * * * * * 

bore undisputed testimony to the confidence} We pass over a series of years. Many, 

and hope that inspired his heart. many changes have occurred. That small 

He was, in every sense of the word, a/ hut is an untenanted, deserted dwelling. A 
christian parent. He sought not so much to| neat white cottage, with many tasteful appli- 
lay up for them treasures on the earth, as | ances, is now the home of the parents, having 
that they might have them in Heaven. He} been provided by those filial sons. The 
spared no pains in their moral and religious | promises have been richly fulfilled, for these 
eulture, while he did not neglect to give them children have had a covenant-keeping God 
all the education that the schools in his own | for their friend, and all are now holding some 
district could furnish, | post of honor, usefulness, or respectability, in 

He was an excellent musician, and often| the different states of our Union. 
you might see him with his boys in their clean| From some our literature has received brilliant 
clothes, walking his two long miles to the | additions, both from “ship and shore,” and 
village church. Over the high hills and under | the sacred desk is filled by others. 
the shade of the large trees that stood by the} The voice of one. often comes from the 
wayside, he wended his way in the still Sab- sea, and was one of the first and most reliable 
bath mornings, with his bass viol under his| that came from California, that land of gold 
arm, carefully enclosed in a case of green| and of death. 
baize. If he arrived too soon for service, he} In 1842 there was a circle gathered in that 
took his accustomed seat at the head of the , new home, after long years of separation and 
choir, and tuned his strings, trying them with | of change, and who would doubt, that looked 
his fingers until his ear was satisfied that all | upon the scene, that blessings are shed upon 
was right; then the bow was applied to draw | the children of faithful believing parents. 
out its deep, rich melody, on some of the} In this separation they had been followed 
sacred tunes peculiar to those days, which, to | by the eare of Him whose promise was the 
the ear of childhood, seemed so delightful, | pledge, and not one of them had wandered 
and which still live in the memory. from the path to which their feet were early 

Thus he led his children to the sanctuary, | trained, and none had departed from it. 
in which he always delighted, and joined in| They were all gathered to greet each other 
the praises of the Temple of God, for he loved | and their early friends, and to rejoice once 
His courts, and was glad to go into His| more on earth in their aged, but happy parents, 
house to worship and adore. from their distant aad different localities, and 

The Bible he taught them by the way | various avoeations. 
and in the house, when he sat down and when That Sabbath was one of peculiar interest 
he rose up, ever careful that his example | with the deacon, when his two sons occupied 
should correspond with his instructions. the desk in the old chureh. 

As fast as they were old enough to labor,! He never tuned his viol to sweeter strains 
each one had some task to perform, giving | than when his sons gave out the hymns for 
them habits of industry, and making them | the oceasion, and never did his devotions go 
early useful and always obliging, which is| up with greater sincerity than when led in 
ever a rich gem to character. Thus they | praise and thansgiving by the familiar tones 
lived in harmony, accommodating themselves | that had cheered the deep poverty of his 
to their scanty resources, until they arrived | earlier days. 














2: BBD ABRs: 


BY H. S. DE GROVE. 





THeERre’s a tide in the heart that will break into, “T's the fairy enclosure, the ring in the grove, 
song, [known,| Where spirits disport in the moon’s purest ray, 
Though its ripples are noiseless, its music un- | Where no footsteps of mortal o’er its green sward 





Qh ! long may chance winds float the wild reeds may rove, 
among, Lest its verdure and brightness may wither 
Ere the true blast awaken sweet melody’s tone. away. 
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The Vale of Cedars; or, The Martyr. By Grace 
Aguilar, author of “‘ Home Influence,” “‘ Wo- 
man’s Friendship,” etc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. 

The name of Grace Aguilar is not unknown to 
our readers. our reviews of her former works, 
* Home Influence” and “ Woman’s Friendship,” 
having presented to their notice the claims of an 
accomplished writer. 

In this posthumous issue of Miss Aguilar’s work 
the author has chosen the adopted country of her 
ancestors as the subject for her pen; the writer’s 
paternity having descended from one of the Jewish 
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REVIEW. 


against brother, and the parent against the child. 
Such was the dreaded power of those despot-priests, 
especially among the Jewish people, who long pre- 
vious to the reign of Ferdinand were to be found 
in every principal city of the empire, that to be 
suspected only of heresy against the purity of the 
‘true church’? was certain destruction. Vast 


numbers of these persecuted people to preserve 
| themselves and families from the horrors of this 
association, outwardly professed the national re- 
ligion, and so successful had they been in main- 
| taining the secret of their own beloved faith, that 
| the most honorable appointments in camp, council, 


merchants, who, in the bitter hour of their perse- | ang even in the monasteries were filled by them. 
cution, fled from Spain to the more stable protec- | ‘The cruel necessity which impelled this outward 


tion of the English laws. 

The historical associations connected with that 
particular portion of the reign of Ferdinand and | 
his more liberal consort Isabella of Castile are well | 
adapted for the graces of imagination. Amongst | 
the many virtues which historians have recorded | 
to the honor of Isabella, her opposition to the ex- 
pulsion of the Jewish people, and to the establish- | 
ment of the Inquisition must not be forgotten.— | 
T'rne it is that her repugnance to these offensive | 
measures was gradually vanquished by her con- | 
fessors, to the specious entreaties of whose arts | 
alone we must place the evils which attended her | 
fatal acquiescence. As a consequence of this | 
priestly domination over the better feelings of this 
admirable woman, the Jewish people it will be re- | 
membered were rigidly proscribed in their ner. 
course with the native subjects, and on the ex- | 
haustion of every available pretence for their spolia- | 
tion, they were by two several edicts under the | 
sign manual of Isabella, forcibly expelled from that 
country which they had enriched by their com- 
merce, and enlightened by their devotion to litera- 
ture, science and many of the arts. Although | 
nearly four centuries have elapsed since the execu- 
tion of this fatal act on the authority of Isabella, | 
the consequences of this unrighteous expulsion are 
felt in Spain to this very hour! 

The Inquisition, also, which in a secret form, | 
unknown even to the sovereign on his throne, had | 
been for centuries an instrument of priestly power | 
in Arragon and other Spanish cities, was, during | 
the reign of Ferdinand, publicly established by that | 
monarch, at the instigation of Torquernada and | 
his infernal brotherhood. The unholy influences | 
of this accursed power held permanent possession | 
of the lives and fortunes of peer and peasant | 
throughout the entire land, and became at length 
so oppressive in its character as to influence the | 
fears of the master against the servant, brother 


profession of catholicity is ably explained by the 
author in the third and twenty-third chapters of her 
work. 

As the rites of Jewish worship, under a system 
so despotic as that which we are considering, could 
be performed only in the remotest privacy, many 


| of the wealthy classes of these people were in pose 


session of secret retreats dedicated to their especial 


| purposes, and the knowledge of which was guard- 
|ed with the most rigid caution and reserve. A 


place of this description furnishes the title of the 
work we have now before us. The subject it will 
be seen is prolific in interesting material, and with 
this condensed introduction necessary to the better 
understanding of our story we will now proceed 
with the narrative under review. 

Arthur Stanley, a scion of the noble house of 
Derby, escaping from the tyranny of the English 
Edward IV., takes service in the chivalric ranks 


‘of Spain, and becomes enamored of a maiden of 


that country, daughter of one of these secret wor- 


| shippers of the Jewish faith, which secret, Marie, 
/in her love reveals to Stanley, at the same time 


declaring it must be regarded as the insurmount- 


| able obstacle to all future hope. 


Marie, however, as was the frequent custom of 
those times, had from her earliest years been des- 
tined by her father as the bride of her cousin Don 
Ferdinand Morales, who, unsuspected by the 
church, had been promoted as a good catholic to 
honorable service at the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. -In a subsequent interview with her 
father the secret of Marie’s love for Stanley be- 
comes known, but yielding to her parent’s entrea- 
ties, influenced by his declining health, she binds 
herself to forget her English lover, and eventually 
becomes the wife of Ferdinand. 

Among the friends of her husband is a Don Luis 
Garcia, a young Spaniard of noble birth, who 
holds some mysterious influence in the affairs of 
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church and state. This Garcia becomes greatly 
fascinated by the wife of Ferdinand and seeks 
every opportunity to destroy her fidelity, but failed 
in his machinations by the integrity of Marie he 
multiplies every cruelty and misery upon the un- 
fortunate woman which eventually terminates her 
existence. 

Arthur is, of course, involved in all these diffi- 
culties, but subsequently through the influences 
of Queen Isabella, he becomes the husband of her 
especial favorite, the lady Catherine Pas. 

In a tale, the machinery of which from its his- 
torical dependencies must be naturally discursive, 
it is impossible for us to give more than an outline 
of the narrative. We trust our readers will find 
an equal pleasure with us in its perusal. The 
volume forms a handsome addition to the series 
submitted to the public by Messrs. Appleton. 


Dr. Johnson : His Religious Life and Death. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1850. 


Dr. Johnson has always been called a supersti- 
tious man. Inevery treatise on ghosts and goblins 
he has been led out on exhibition as the hand-cuff- 
ed, strait-jacketed and blind-folded victim of su- 
perstition, a notable example of Samsonian intel- 
lect, shorn and blinded, grinding out hideous 
shapes and phantoms in the heathen prison-house 
of an enslaved imagination. When education and 
native mental strength and religion have been 
adduced as all-sufficient preventives of supersti- 
tion, Johnson has been quoted as a living evidence 
of their impotency. Now in education, mental 
strength and religion, we have always had a good 
degree of confidence, as among the excellent things, 
and especially excellent in breaking all yokes, and 
loosening all bonds. Liberty has seemed to us in- 
separable from them,—freedom of soul—freedom 
of mind, and hence freedom from human tyranny. 
‘“‘The truth shall make you free” has seemed to 
be a truth, taught by inspiration no less than by 
philosophy and experience. What is superstition ? 
It is a credulous belief in supernatural agencies, a 
submission of the spirit to unseen, unproved, unre- 
vealed and unfounded spiritual agencies—a follow- 
ing of imagination rather than of reason, a taking 
from divinity the supremacy and power which be- 
longs to divinity alone and giving it to ghosts and 
spectres. It seems inevitably associated with a 
Jack of reason, with a small amount of faith in 
God, with ignorance, debasement, and mental 
weakness. Hence it is the feeling of every one, 
that if Johnson was superstitious he must have 
been a weak man, or at least had a ** weak spot ;”’ 
and yet it has seemed hard to believe that the 
strong, massive, mental giant was after all but a 
puny slave. The work before_us considers in one 


chapter the superstition of Johnson, and shows | 


clearly and conclusively that Johnson was noé su- 


Holden’s Review. 


| perstitious. It seems that he was only in an in- 
quiring state of mind with reference to supernatural 
| phenomena, that he was ready to hear evidence in 
_ behalf of the existence of ghosts and of the agencies 
|of departed spirits, but that he was mot ready to 
| believe in their existence without substantial evi- 
dence. He wished to investigate, and he would 

use his independent reason and common sense in 
investigating. But after all the hearings of ghost 
stories, he could only say as he did say, and the 
words are to be found in his Journal: 

There is against it, the seeming analogy of things 
confusedly seen, and little understood: and for it, 
the indistinct cry of national persuasion, which 
may be perhaps resolved at last into prejudice and 
tradition. J never could advance my curiosity to 
conviction: but came away at last only willing to 
believe. 


Now, we apprehend that the state of Johnson’s 
mind is the true state in which every mind should 
be. It does not become us to turn skeptically and 
sneeringly away from all statements of apparitions 
and supernatural agencies, and dogmatically assert 
that such things are all moonshine, absurdities, 
and nonsense. It is not absurd that spirits should 
make themselves manifest, either to the eye, the 
ear, orthe innersense. Skepticism is as despicable 
as credulity. We should maintain the golden 
mean between the two, “‘ willing to believe,” but 
demanding positive and reliable evidence. Take 
for example these “‘ Rochester Knockings.” It 
may be that these are, what is pretended, the me- 
thod adopted by spirits of communicating with 
mortals. Let us then hear the evidence in their 
favor, fairly and fully, If it indeed be, so it be- 
comes us to know it. It is equally as bad to dis- 
believe what is true as to believe what is not true. 
The skeptical are as poorly off as the credulous.— 
But let us have good evidence before we do be- 
lieve, and take some pains to examine the evidence. 
Let us not be credulous, but let us be believing.— 
And as it is well to have Johnson’s spirit of fair 
investigation, so is it well to observe a distinction 
which he makes, in the following words: 


I make a distinction between what a man may 
experience by the mere strength of his imagination, 
and what imagination cannot possible produce.— 
Thus, suppose I should think that I saw a form, 
and heard a voice ery, ‘‘ Johnson, you are a very 
| wicked fellow, and unless you repent you will cer- 

tainly be punished ;”” my own unworthiness is so 

deeply impressed upon my mind, that I might im- 
| agine | thus saw and heard, and therefore I should 
| not believe that an external communication had been 
| made to me. Butif a form should appear, and a 
| voice should tell me that a particular man had 

died at a particular place and a particular hour, a 
fact which I had no apprehension of, nor any 
| means of knowing, and this fact, with all its cir- 
| cumstances, should afterward be unquestionably 
| proved, I should in that ease be persuaded that I 
had supernatural intelligence imparted to me. 


The facts presented in this work have interested 
There has been much written 





‘us and gratified us. 
















on Johnson, but there was room for this book also. 
The description of his religious belief and charac- 
ter is full and satisfactory, and the narrative of the 
close of his life minute and accurate. The author 
has said a great deal that has nothing to do with 
the hero of the book. He has indulged freely in 
discussions of theories and principles, in quotations 
from ancient and modern writers, in stories of other 
people, and in complacent expression of his own 
notions. Yet, while we object to such an episodi- 
cal style, and such license of digression, we are 
willing to allow that the discussions are profitable, 
the quotations readable, the stories interesting and 
the notions very sensible. ‘The impression is deep- 
ened by reading the work, that Johnson was in- 
deed a great man, thoroughly and entirely ; that he 
was, as Carlyle says, “one of our great English 
souls, a strong, noble man, so much underveloped 
in him to the last!” 


Norman Leslie: A Tale. By C. G. H., author of 
** The Curate of Linwood,”’ ** Amy Harrington,” 
etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton §& Co., 200 
Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 
164 Chesnut street. 1850. 

This book we have found no time for reading, 
though we have sought it carefully ; but as a good 
face is an evidence of a good heart, so a good pre- 
face is evidence of a good book ; and the following, 
taken from this work, we call good, for we say of a 
preface as of pastry, the shorter the better: 


When Baron Cuvier discovered, in the quarries 
near Paris, the fossil-bone of an antediluvian mon- 


ster, he was at once able, from this imperfect ma- | 


terial, to determine the class to which the animal 
belonged. 

In like manner, when the historian, from ihe 
mine of past ages, digs up some crumbling frag- 
ment of character and event, it can hardly be call- 
ed fiction, if, from such data, assigning the class 
of mind, he calculates, with something approach- 
ing to certainty, what must, under such circum- 
stances, have been the course of the individual’s 
actions and words. 

Viewed in this light, the following tale cannot 
be regarded as a work of imagination; with little 
exception, the characters and events are purely 
Historical ; and the lives, as narrated, of the lead- 
ing individuals, belong rather to Biography than 
Romance. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work and En- 
gineering. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price 25 cents. 

Nos. 14 and 15 of this work are issued. So ex- 
cellently are the publishers fulfilling their promises, 
that we take pleasure in bringing the work to the 
notice of practical workingmen and those intended 


for the engineering profession for whom the work | 


is designed. ‘The Prospectus presents the plan of 
the work, as follows: 

The work will be printed on fine paper of large 
8vo. size, and will contain nearly Two THOUSAND 
PAGES, and more than SIX THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Holden's 


It will present working-drawings and de- | 
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scriptions of the most important machines in the 
| United States. Independent of the results of Ameri- 
(ean ingenuity, it will contain complete practical 
| treatises on Mechanics, Machinery, Engine-work, 
,and Engineering; with all that is useful in more 
than one thousand dollars’ worth of folio volumes, 
| magazines, and other books. 

The great object of this publication is, to place 
before practical men and students such an amount 
| of theoretical and scientific knowledge, in a con- 
'densed form, as shall enable them to work to the 
best advantage, and to avoid those mistakes which 
they might otherwise commit. 

The work will be issued in semi-monthly num- 
bers, commencing in January, 1850, and will pro- 
gress with great regularity. 

The whale work will be comprised in 40 num- 
bers, at 25 cents per number, and completed within 
the current year, 1850. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets. By Thomas Carlyle. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

No. 7 is entitled ‘‘ Hudson’s Statue.” We turn 
with a sense of great relief from these latter-day 
writings of Carlyle to the earlier-day productions 
of this original. Taking up ‘‘ Heroes and Hero 
Worship”’ the other day, it seemed as good, as 
profound, as earnest, as eloquent as it did before 
we were made nervous by these periodical growls, 
entitled Latter-Day Pamphlets. 


A Second Book in Greek. By John M’ Clintock, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 
It is a great pleasure to read Greek and examine 

Greek Readers, when one has leisure to enjoy the 
recreation of light and amusing literature ; but not 
being blessed with that article we can only direct 
the attention of our readers to this work and to the 
name of its author, whom we presume would not 
publish a peor book. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A., Curate of Plumland, Cumber- 
land. Tobe completed in six Parts. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1850. 

Part 4th of this most valuable work is issued.— 
It has already been noticed in our pages. Each 
| Part contains 100 pages of matter, closely printed 
Price 25 cents. 


in double column. 


Gibbon’s Rome. Edited by Milman. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 
Vol. III is published in the accurate and elegant 


style of its predecessors. 


Shakspeare’s Works. Boston Edition. 


No. 19 contains first part of King Henry IV., 
with a most elegant portrait of Lady Percy. 





The War of Women; or, Rivalry in Love. By 
Alexandre Dumas. Translated by Samuel Spring, 
Esq. New York: Stringer and Townsend, 222 
Broadway. 1850. Price 50 cents. 


A“ Short”? Yarn. New York: 
1850. Price 12 1-2 cents. 


The Green Hand. 
Harper § Brothers. 
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Christian Thought on Life. Ina Series of Dis- 
courses. By Henry Giles, Author of ‘‘ Lectures 
and Essays.’ Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


1850. 

We have read this volume, and find it to be, 
truly and in an eminent degree, what its title im- 
ports—‘‘ Christian Thought on Life ;”’ and we say 
this with a full sense of all that those words should 
comprehend and express. It is a book of deep and 
fervent eloquence. 
on the Worth, Personality, Continuity, Struggle, 
and Discipline of Life; then follow Prayer and 
Passion, Temper, Guilt of Contempt, The Spirit 
of Christian Forgiveness, David, Spiritual Incon- 
gruities, Weariness of Life, and Mystery in Religion 
and in Life. 
of argument, a depth of utterance which bears evi- 
dence that the heart and mind from which they 
flow, have profoundly meditated upon them; it is 
the language of a spirit that has sounded far down 
into the depths of the sea of life, as well as voyaged 
upon its surface ; it describes with terrible distinct- 
ness the fearful and boisterous breakers, which all 
may hear and see, lashed with the fury of the 


storm ; but it also describes and warns against the | 


hidden and unsuspected reefs, all the more fatal and 
dangerous from lying in a region, where the tem- 
pest’s rage seldom frets the peaceful surface above 
them into foam. 

It is only from this penetration of the inward 
that we come to a true knowledge of the outward 
life ; thus only can we form a just estimate of the 
value of each, and while not despising or under- 
valuing the one, attach a due importance to the 
inestimable worth of the other. All around us in- 
deed is mystery, but without some deep thought 
upon the mystery within ourselves, the outward 
will be an unmeaning enigma, involved in per- 
plexities of confusion and doubt. 

We hesitated about reviewing a work which so 
far transcends our own abilities as this of Mr. Giles’, 
but give a few of our impressions with the hope 
that others might be induced to read what must 
afford to all some life-sustaining and invigorating 
influences in their experience of life. We cannot 
do justice to all its merits. The chief characteris- | 
tics of the writer’s mind in this work are compre- 
hensiveness and universality, united to command | 
of language that expresses the conceptions of his | 
mind with a force of diction that evokes thoughts | 
in others too solemn for utterance, and the feelings 
of his heart with a fervor of eloquence that awakens 
emotions not to be shadowed forth by words. His 
mind is of a deeply analytical cast; it looks at hu- 
man character with a wisdom that seems to pene- 
trate and weigh all its strength and weakness, and 
an eye that observes all the outward relations in 
which it may be found to dwell; he contemplates 
it lovingly and with a Christian heart, and while 
charitably regarding the weakness of character | 


Holden’s Review, 


The first five discourses are | 


The subjects are treated with a force 


| Mohummed, the Arabian Prophet. 





against the power of its temptations in adverse cir- 
cumstances, he never weakens the restraints of the 
sacred voice of conscience, or detracts from the 
responsibility of the freedom of the will; he shows 
the utter and despairing depths of degradation into 
which the soul may be plunged by vice and sin, 
and in contrast, the glorious and sublime heights 
it may aspire to and reach by consecrating itself to 
virtue, with trustful submission and faithful devo- 
tion to the will of God. We would commend this 
volume to all who desire to attain in some degree 
that completeness of life which is the Christian 
standard, and for which we were created by the 
benevolent wisdom of God. 
We-make one extract from the discourse on the 
Worth of Life: 


| Solemn, indeed, are these relatiéns of our life ; 
and solemn are the objects and the activities to 
which they bind us. God is the supreme object, 
in whom and by whom we are, in every move- 
ment and in every instant ; God, the beginning and 
| supporter of every being, the source of existence 
and its end. And then, how many are our asso- 
ciations with man, in kindred, in sympathy, in 
country, in species; by interchange, by cGopera- 
tion, by community : community of thought, com- 
munity of feeling, community of labor. What a 
host of obligations are involved in life, in order to 
preserve the harmony of its relations ; the obliga- 
tion to discipline, to train it into strength; the 
obligation to duty, which is the law of its perfec- 
tion ; the obligation to work, which is involved in 
both its wants and its capacities, an implied con- 
dition of its existence. And this work has no 
measure, but that of our sphere and that of our 
power; it begins with capability, and only with 
capability it concludes. When we walk forth on 
earth, then begins our labor; and our toil is not 
over, until that warning comes which tells the 
strong, equally with the feeble, that their day is 
closed. The field for some is bounded by the 
strained circle of daily necessity ; that of others 
embraces many regions, with a return of good 


| fruit which will be bounty for many ages; but, 
large or limited, our life involves a work, and the 


purpose of our life is todo it. We contract this 
debt with life, and we owe it to all things and 
beings ; we owe it for all excellence and all good ; 
we owe it to the earth which feeds us; we owe it 
to the animals which help us; we owe it to God 
and man—to the dead and to the living; to the 
dead, into whose labors we have entered, and to 
the living, whose labors we share. 


A tragedy, in 


five acts. By George H. Miles. Boston: Phil- 


lips, Sampson & Co. 

The long lapse which had existed in our drama- 
tic literature, since the appearance of Dr. Bird’s 
** Metamora,”’ and the honorable spirit with which 
Mr. Forrest appears to have regretted that no play 
of equal genius had yet been presented to the 
American public, induced that gentlemen to offer 


some twelve or 18 months back, the liberal premi- 


um of one thousand dollars for the production of a 

drama, by a writer of his own country, bearing 

the stamp of genius, and suited for the stage. 
Amongst the number of competitors, whose am- 
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bition was thus stimulated by the patriotic liberali- 
ty of Mr. Forrest, was the author of the tragedy 
we have now before us. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Miles for the exercise 
of his poetical powers, is that of the most inter- 
esting period in the life of the great Arabian, Mo- 
hammed, self-styled “The Prophet of God and 
His Vicar on earth!” The field for our author’s 
labors, it will be admitted, is greatly interesting, 
and embraces the Impostor’s career from the 
period when he first begun to put in motion the 
mechanism of his vast design, to his death in the 
year (A. D.) 632. 

The incidents composing the history of so extra- 
ordinary a character as Mohammed, whose vast 
ambition, combined with that surpassing sagacity, 
which marked the whole fabric of his fraud, afford 
for the pen of genius, the most felicitous and ample 
material. 


The character of the Prophet, in the devotedness | 


of his ambition, was peculiarly adapted to the 
period in which he lived. Had this ambition, 
however, been wanting in the sincerity with which 
it was undoubtedly accompanied, a sincerity which 
beheld with the most rigid detestation and abhor- 
rence, the degrading forms of worship, by which 


he was surrounded, his designs, vast as was their | 
conception, would never have accomplished for | 


the simple merchant the reverence and enthusiasm 
which attended his assumption of power as a 
Prophet. 

But in our consideration of the character of Mo- 
hammed we must not forget the poet to whom 
we are indebted for so pleasing an embodiment of 
the great features which so conspicuously mark 
the history of his time. 

In a very neat preface, Mr. Miles has briefly 


developed the plan of his drama, in which, with | 


the licensed privilege of poetry, he has not too 
rigidly confined himself to the facts of history. 

His first scene opens on the night of Al Kadir, a 
season venerated by the Moslems above all other 
nights, not only as the particular period when Mo- 
hammed is said to have received his first revela- 
tions, but also as on that night the angels are sup- 
posed to receive the destinies of all mankind for 
the ensuing year. The importation of his fabri- 
cated mission, is conceived by the author with 


much spirit, as will be seen in the following extract | 
premising, however, that the Prophet’s wife hav- | 


ing disturbed him in his mystic revery, is the oc- 
casion of the conelnding lines :— 


Moh. Tome, alone, of all the sons of earth, 
That soul-entrancing vision is vouchsafed ! 
Hear me, Cadijah. Thou rememberest well 
When first I led to fruitful Syria 
Thy caravan: my fifieenth summer still 
Was blooming in my cheeks. I there beheld 
The rites of Jew and Christian, and oft heard 
The precepts of their sacred volumes. Then 
The unknown truths, of which my pining soul 
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Had vaguely dreamed, began to dawn in beauty. 
In solitude and silence, years rolled by: 
Scorning idolatry, mistrusting all 
The subtle heresies of monk and Jew, 
Mine eye, unsatisfied, was ever raised 
To its Creator, asking light! light! light! 
It came, at last, Cadijah—here !—this night ! 
This very hour! 

Cad, What mystery is this! 

Moh. Ah! the tremendous recollection bursts 
So vividly upon me, that my tongue 
Grows cold and speechless. I was here alone, 
Expecting thee, when, suddenly, I heard 
My name pronounced, with voice more musical 
Than Peri warbling in the dreamy ear. 
Ravished, I turned, and saw upon that rock, 
Resplendent hovering there, an angel form : 
I knew ’t was Gabriel, Allah’s messenger. 
Celestial glories compassed him around ; 
Arched o’er his splendid head, his glistening wings 
Shed light, and musk, and melody. No more 
I saw,—no more my mortal eye could bear. 
Prone on my face I fell, and, from the dust, 
Besought him quench his superhuman radiance. 
'* Look up!” he said: I stole a trembling glance ; 
And there, a beauteous youth, he stood and smiled. 
Then, as his ruby lips unclosed, I heard— 
** Go, teach what mortals know not yet-—THERE 18 
No Gop nut OnE—MouamMEp Is HIS PRopuet!” 
F’en as he spoke, his mantling glories burst 
With such transporting brightness, that, o’erawed, 
I sunk in dizzy trance, which still might thrall 
My inmost soul, had not those impious names, 
Breathing of hell, dispelled it. 


The consummate art with which the Imposter 
| in the third scene (Act I.) seeks to rivet the obe- 
dience of Ali, through the fascinating medium of 
| his daughter, Fatima, is, in our estimation, one of 
| the finest master-pieces of stage effect that has 
| been furnished in modern times—and worthy of 
' Kean or Booth in their palmiest days. 

The sincetity of Mohammed’s devotion to his 
| new-found faith, in his scene with Abu Taleb, we 
| must find room for as a gem of genuine poetry, 


Moh. Bear witness, Thou, whose eye 

| Numbers each leaf that falls—each particle 

That slumbers in impenetrable darkness,— 

I would consent to bear the keenest torture 

By subtle Jew or cunning Greek devised, 

Rather than force from those dear eyes one tear. 
But now—the man is lost within the prophet,— 
The voice of Allah is my only will ; 

Before his high command, all earthly ties 

Melt like the morning mist ; and though his hand 
Crush my bruised heart with all its best affections, 
| Still, with a harrowed breast and tear-worn cheek, 
I’ll stagger through the wreck of human feeling, 
And, toiling upward, scale the mount of God— 
Fulfil my mission, and obtain my crown! 


Mohammed’s apostrophe to the Deity in the 
second act, in which, for the accomplishment of 
‘his ambition, he mingles reverence and devilish 
| subtlety, is thus given :— 


Moh. Omniscient God, 
If I have tampered with thy awful name, 
And feigned communion with thy majesty,— 
If J have falsely worn the Prophet’s mantle, 
“And falsely sworn to be thy messenger,— 
*Tis to reclaim the erring soul of man, 
| To fix his longings on thy deathless beauty, 
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To wipe the stigma from Arabia’s brow. 

T am not an impostor !—in my youth 

I sought and found—now love and worship thee. 
To-night decides my fate: refuse thine aid— 
But, Allah, curse me not! and, if I bring | 
A nation to adore thee, shall I not 

Deserve the splendid title I usurp, 
And be the Prophet I pretend to be ? 


Omar’s meditation, Act 3, Scene 1, on the im- 
posture which covers the ambition of Mohammed 
and his determination to “ play the convert,” as | 
the stepping-stone to his own future greatness, is | 
well drawn ; but, as in unison with the author’s | 
design, the character of Mohammed affords the | 
best material for display, and Mr. Miles has skill- 
fully availed himself of the advantages thus pre- 
sented to him. The final reward for all who die 
beneath the sacred standard ; Amrou’s description 
of the Prophet’s appearance, previous to the bat- | 
tle ; the mutual scorn by Omar and the Prophet of | 
each other’s hypocrisy ; Ayesha’s daring taunt of 
her husband’s infidelity ; and numerous other pas- 
sages which our limits will not allow us to trans- 
pose, breathe pure poetic feeling. Nevertheless, 
without being hypercritical, we do most seriously 
object to the use of such terms as ‘‘ Church,” and 
** Sexton,”’ in the fifth act, the faith and country of 
the Moslem’s considered. 

We have drawn the attention of our readers to 
some of the numerous gems that sparkle through 
this play, which, however, we are constrained by 
many reasons to think, as better adapted for the 
closet than the stage. What is technically 





called ‘‘ the business” of the different scenes, is so 
abundant throughout the whole piece, that we are 
inclined to believe the same wonld greatly militate 
against its perfect representation. Considered as 
a poem, in which these incumbrances are not so 
perceptible, we cheerfully admit the general merits 
of Mr. Miles’ drama, as a graceful and interesting 
production, conferring equal praise on himself and 
the liberal patron to whose honorable instigations 
the pubiic are thus indebted for this developement 
of Mr. Miles’ poetic taste and discrimination. 
The volume, for its taste and execution in typogra- 
phy, paper, &c., confers much credit on the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Phillips & Co. Ss. B. H. 

Sleep Psychologically Considered with Reference to 

Sensation and Memory. By Blanchard Fosgate, 

M. D., Physician to the New York State Prison 

at Auburn. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 

The object of this work, as stated in the intro- 
duction, is to establish the truth of the following 
propositions, viz: ‘“‘ That during sleep the mental 
faculties are as active as during wakefulness ; that 





memory is no criterion by which to judge the mind 
in sleep; and that the mind is dependent upon the 
integrity of the organs of external sensation for a | 
remembrance of what transpires during this state.” 

The idea that the mind never sleeps is one which, | 
on a first suggestion to persons who have not, 


Review. 


thought upon the subject, would be at once pro- 
nounced false; but a little reflection on the nature 


| of the mind, or the spiritual essence and its myste- 


rious connection with the body, will induce us to 
think that the idea 1s not so false or unreasonable 
as it at first appears; and the more we reflect the 
more willing are we to admit the correctness of the 


| conclusion. There are some forcible arguments 
|drawn from observations of various phenomena 
| connected with sleep and other states of the body 


when the senses are dormant, which tend to estab- 
lish the truth of the propositions set forth. The 
work has much interested us, but has not convine- 
ed us that its theories and conclusions are all cor- 
rect. We can so little comprehend the mysteries 
of the mind in its connections with the body, and 
the field of research being of such infinite extent, 


| that we find ourselves unwilling to admit the truth 


of any theories based on so few and limited observa- 
tions as those under consideration. Many of the 
powers of the mind are comparatively yet in their 
infancy, and the extent of their progress in the ju- 
ture can have no limit. It may take long ages of 
cultivation and progress yet, before those faculties 


| are sufficiently developed to comprehend their own 


mysteries, or fully understand and digest the laws 
which govern the operations of the mind’s sublime 
capacities and powers. It has always seemed to 
us a great objection to phrenology, mesmerism, and 
other psychological systems and theories, that they 
are so confined and limited in their spheres, and 
have no high or just conception of what they are 
attempting to discuss and settle ; yet they are use- 
ful in collecting and bringing to notice some iso- 
lated facts and ideas from the borders of the vast 
region yet to be explored ; and only when its whole 
extent shall be surveyed, and all the phenomena 
and facts noted and generalized, can anything like 
a true philosophical system be formed, and rational 
and convincing deductions educed from it. 


Lettice Arnold. A Novel. By the Authar of “ Nor- 
man’s Bridge,”’ *‘ Angela,” *‘ Mordaunt Hall,” 
“© Triumphs of Time,” etc., etc. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1850. 

An Essay on the Opium Trade, including a Sketch 
of its History, Extent, Effects, &c., as carried on 
in India and China. By Nathan Allen, M. D. 
Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 17 
and 19 Cornhill street. 1850. 

The object of this work seems to be to call the 
public atiention to the sins and enormities of the 
opium trade. The conduct of England towards 
China, in connection with this trade, is of the most 
infamous character, and should call forth the in- 


| dignant remonstrance —f the conscientious portion 


of her own citizens as well as those of other na- 
tions. Weare fearful some of our own citizens are 


| concerned and interested in the same disgraceful 


business. They should not escape public indigna- 
tion and scorn. 








FEELING, as we do, a oneness of interest, in- 
deed a sentiment of genuine regard, a sort of fra- 
ternalness towards our “‘ Readers and Correspon- 
dents,”’ it is not strange, is it? that when we talk 
to them through the pages of this Magazine, it 
should be indeed talking, without set phrases, or 
rounded sentences, or studied care in the expres- 


sion of sentiments, but with the careless ease of 


confiding conversation which flows along with the 
freedom, of a flowing brook which winds about 


among the trees and rocks, and chases down the 


chasms, and turns back upon its course, now lin- 
gering in some sheltered nook, and now dashing on 
over the pebbly bottom, free, impulsive, unre- 
strained, without the stately movement of a majes- 
tic river, or the muddy sluggishness of a straight- 
banked canal. A set-speech seems to us like the 
river, moving forward regularly with its deep, 
strong current of thought; a staid, prudent, order- 
ly, “‘proper’’ conversation like the canal, very 
good and very excellent in its way, which is al- 
ways the same way, but very dull; while a genu- 
ine, chatty, refreshing conversation resembles the 
brook, flowing on as it does under no rules or lim- 
itations, or artificial courses, winding around and 
touching at a hundred points, now rattling rapidly 
on, gay and sparkling, now calm and deep as it 
loiters on some favorite thought, and always va- 
riable, always agreeable. And itis not strange, 
if, with this feeling of easy confidence, we should 
be occasionally misunderstood. It has occurred to 
us that our words to our contributors in the last 
number may have given a wrong impression to 
some. It may be that certain ones would under- 
stand the article as a discouragement to the send- 
ing of contributions. And those who would get 
this idea are probably the very ones whose articles 
would be the most desirable. Genius is apt to be 
sensitive and shrinking. Now, we should feel ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant if any one should imbibe 
such a notion, for no such was intended. We hope 
our friends will be as ready to send us their writ- 
ten thoughts as ever. Hitherto they have been 
very thoughtful, kind and generous. We trust 
they will see no reason to be otherwise. All the 
idea we intended to convey was simply, that our 
contributors should not feel neglected or unappre- 
ciated if their articles did not appear at once. Ours 
was a sermon on the grace of patience—and we 
trust if any one of our friends has a manuscript 
that he (‘‘ he’’ is used in both the masculine and 
feminine gender) deems worthy of publication in 
the pages of Holden’s, to be bound up at the end 
of the year, he will forward it without hesitation. 


TO ALL OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


We would only suggest that the shorter the article, , thus it will be with the color of your existence. 


other things being equal, the sooner it will be pub- 
lished. Let it be short, condensed, vigorous, live- 
ly, and then it will be readable. It should have a 
| point to it also. No one can write a good article 
without having a definite purpose in writing it— 
some favorite thought he wishes to bring out, or 
| some information to impart, or some influence to 
| exert, or some valued truth to impress, or some ge- 
| nial excitement to produce. And as “ short” is a 
| relative term, and people have very different ideas 
in regard to length; we would add, for the sake 
of definiteness, that articles of eight letter pages 
are none too short; and that some writers, and 
those of the best character, have the power of ex- 
pressing an immense deal, and interesting very 
deeply or amusing very greatly on one sheet of let- 
ter paper. Brevity is the soul of wit, and conden- 
sation is as essential to the value and lusciousness 
of some articles as boiling is essential to make su- 
gar out of maple sap. Several articles we have 
refused, for no other reason than because they were 
too long, and articles, too, containing much that 
was valuable, and would not have contained any 
less if they had been of half the length. 





Nort long ago, a friend sent us a rich, rare pre- 
sent, in the shape of the copy of a letter written 
twenty years ago, by a lady of great literary dis- 
tinction, to her cousin, who now graces one of the 
/most honorable official stations in the Empire 
| State. It was written on the eve of his marriage, 
|and accompanied a pair of blue mixed stockings, 
| knit by herself, as a present. It was sent to us for 
our private and personal enjoyment, but as no re- 
striction was imposed upon us, and as the letter is 
so decidly unequalled and so entirely rich, we 
cannot resist the temptation to share the enjoy- 
ment of its persual with our friends. 

We would only add, that it will endure being 
read slowly, carefully, and more than once : 





“ Dear Covusin,—Herewith, you will receive a 
| present of a pair of woolen stockings, knit by my 
own hands, and be assured, dear coz, that my 
| friendship for you is warm as the material, active 
| as the finger work, and generous as the donation. 
** But I consider this present as peculiarly ap- 
propriate on the occasion of your marriage. You 
| will remark, in the first place, that there are two 
| individuals united in one pair, who are to walk 
side by side, guarding against coldness, and giving 
comfort as long as they last. The thread of their 
| texture is mixed, and so, alas, 1s the thread of life. 
In these, however, the white is made to predomi- 
nate, expressing my desire and confidence that 
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No black is used, for I believe your lives will be 
wholly free from the black passions of wrath and 


jealousy. The darkest color here is blue, which 
is excellent, where we do not make it too blue. 

‘* Other appropriate thoughts rise to my mind in 
regarding these stockings. The most indifferent 
subjects, when viewed by the mind, ina suitable 


frame, may furnish instructive inferences, as saith 


the poet : 
«*« The iron dogs, the fuel and tongs, 
The bellows that have leathern lungs, 
The fire-wood, ashes, and the smoke, 
Do all to righteousness provoke.’ 


But to the subject. You will perceive that the 
tops of these stockings (by which I suppose court- | 
ship to be represented) are seamed, and by means 
of seaming, are drawn into a snarl, but afterwards 
comes a time when the whole is made plain, and 
continues so to the end and final toeing off. By 
this, I wish to take occasion to congratulate your- 
self, that you are now through with seeming, and 
have come to plain reality. Again, as the whole 
of these comely stockings was not made at once, 
but by the addition of one little stitch after another, | 
put in with skill and discretion, until the whole 
presents the fair and equal piece of work which 
you see; so, life does not consist of one great 
action, but millions of little ones combined: and 
so may it be with your lives. No stitch dropped 








when: duties are to be performed—no widening 
made where bad principles are to be reproved, or 
economy is to be preserved ; neither seeming nor 
narrowing where truth and generosity are in ques- 
tion. Thus every stitch of life made right and set 
in the right place—none either too large or too 
small, too light or too loose; thus may you keep 
on your smooth and even course, making exist- 
ence one fair and consistent piece—until, together, 
having passed the heel, you come to the very toe 
of life, and here, in the final narrowing off, and 
dropping the coil of this emblematical pair of com- 
panions and comforting associates, nothing ap- 
pears but white, the token of innocence and peace, 
of purity and light—may you, like these stockings, 
the final stitch being dropped, and the work com- 
pleted, go together from the place where you were 
formed, toa happier state of existence, a present 
from earth to heaven. Hoping that these stock- 
ings and admonitions may meet a cordial reception, 
J remain, in the true blue friendship, seemly, yet 
without seeming, 


** Yours, from top to toe, ~ 


Tue engraving on page 560 is called * The 
Challenge ;” it is from a painting by one of Eng- 





land’s most celebrated artists, Edwin Landseer, | 
and as a painter of animals he is considered the first 
of this age. It is impossible to give a very striking 
effzct by a wood engraving, from a painting of | 
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‘this character, yet we can impart a definite idea 


of the subject with the correct features of the 
landscape, and must let the imaginations of our 
readers add all that is necessary to produce the 
full effect of the original. The scene is one of 
those wild and grand ones in Scotland, for which 
that country is so famous ; but the chief object of 
interest in it, is the noble stag in the fore-ground, 
The story connected with the picture is, that on a 
fine moonlight night, in winter, a stag was seen to 
approach the border of the lake and bellow out 
his notes of defiance, or challenge, to one on the 
opposite shore, who instantly plunged into the 


water and swam across to meet his foe. They 


had a fierce and obstinate combat, which proved 
fatal to both, as they were found the next morning 
dead, with their branching antlers firmly inter- 
locked in such a manner as not to be ever separa- 
ted by themselves. The artist has painted a series 
of three pictures, in which the story is told ; they 
are named ‘ The Challenge,” ‘‘ The Combat,” 
and *‘ The Result;’’ and the names, after the 
story, clearly indicate what the pictures are. 
Landseer has great versatility as an artist, but the 
highest power of his genius is found in his animals, 
which are drawn with a truthfulness to nature, 
and clothed with an air of vitality and force of 
expression that has never been excelled. Whata 
noble and divine faculty is that with which the 
artist, gifted with high genius, is endowed ; and 
how wonderful are the productions of his powers. 
He looks out upon the creations of infinite wisdom 
and power, and with most simple agencies he pro- 
duces an appearance of a reality which gives more 
vivid impressions, and creates a deeper interest 
than the reality itself. In reading the note-books 
of travellers through Europe, we find, asa general 
rule, that what has most deeply interested them, 
and called forth their strongest expressions of feel- 
ing, their most enthusiastic descriptions, are not 
the sublime and glorious beauties of nature, nr 
any other realities of the outward world, but works 
of art which are the productions of genius. Why 
is this so? Why should a painting of a beautiful 
landscape, in which great genius and power are 
displayed, create a deeper interest and fix a more 
prolonged and rapturous gaze upon it, than the 
landscape itself, which is the creation of infinite 
wisdom and power, and of which the painting is 
but a copy, at best? Is it because one is the pro- 
duction of a finite mind like our own, and with 
which we have a closer and more intimate sym- 
pathy, and can therefore fully comprehend, or is 
it because the creations of infinite wisdom and 
power are in their perfections, beauties and grand- 
eur, above what our faculties can fully grasp or ap- 


| : 
preciate, and therefore we cannot so strongly sym- 


pathize with them or feel their power. It is unde- 
niably true, that most persons will look longer, 
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without fatigue, and with more absorbing interest, 
at a work of art, in which true genius is displayed, 
that they will on the most beautiful landscape, or 
any thing else in the outward world. It may be 
said that one is more of a novelty, and awakens a 
deeper interest because seldom seen, while the 
other is always before us, and becoming trite, will 
not fix the attention. These facts, no doubt, affect 
us toa certain extent; but we think not enough 
to account for all the difference in feeling and at- 
tention. We cannot fully explain it to our own 
satisfaction. We wish to give the subject more 
profound thought and attention than we have 
hitherto done, and will leave our readers to form 
their own conclusions, by a similar process, if they 
choose. 

In this life, so crowded with daily, hourly inter- 
ests, excitements and experiences, sorrows that 
were deep, and joys that were thrilling, when 
they first filled our hearts, are soon lessened and 
soon forgotten. ‘Two moons will have waxed 
and waned since the nation’s heart first throbbed 
with grief at the loss of its chief magistrate, before 
this humble expression of sympathy with our 
friends, will be responded to by them, and many 
will have turned away from sorrowful contempla- 
tion to the gladder, gayer life about them or the 
more engrossing thoughts within them. Yet it 
will not be inappropriate for each one of us to turn 
once again to the past—and review the sad event 
that shaded the brow, and saddened the heart of 
every American citizen. And it will be well, 
also, to review the teachings of such a Providence. 
The death of Gen. Taylor was felt by all to be a 
sore bereavement. Loved by many, respected by 
all, he was esteemed the nation’s President, and 
the Union’s defence. His death may have been a 
judgment sent, for its ingratitude, by the King of 
kings, upon a nation whom He has, from its birth, 
both greatly and strikingly blessed. It may be that 
He designed to manifest His displeasure for national 
sins. And thus it becomes us to be thoughtful, 
serious, penitent. Yet we would speak reveren- 


tially of His purposes, whose “‘ thoughts are high- | 


er than our thoughts.”” In the direction of the 
Universe, and in the care of this nation, we cannot 
know whether He designed to send a woe upon us, 
or whether, out of present evil, He has purposed a 
future good. Yet, as an evil, and a sore evil, it 
must be now regarded. The selected guide of the 
nation, in whom all trusted, is taken away. Of 
strict integrity, of whole-souled patriotism, of dis- 
criminating judgment, of calm independence, of 
Wise moderation, he was relied upon by all with 
the confidence of children ina father. The clouds 


hung low and murmuring above us, but the calm- | 
ness of the commander inspired all with hope and | 


confidence, All hope still, but it is with trembling. 
There is a lesson to be learnt from the exalta- 
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tion of Gen. Taylor to the Presidency, which every 
young man should ponder. He was honest, un- 
deviatingly honest, in his political course—and 
yet he reached the height of political ambition. 
There is a straight, plain road up that steep ascent 
—this teaches us—and it is not neeessary to study 
out the winding foot-path, over rocks and logs 
through briars and fences, of political chicanery.— 
The term politician need not be a synonyme of 
knave. 

But General Taylor’s greatness consisted not 
alone in his independent honesty, nor in his suc- 
cess in Mexico, nor in his reliable administration 
of the government. The doing of his duty, faith- 
fully and energetically, when a young man, in the 
|obscurity of back woods, and in the swamps of 
| Florida, inspire a profounder admiration. He 
was great when no one regarded: he was brave 
when no one shouted ; he was true when no one 
rewarded. In this, all may imitate him, however 

‘narrow the sphere, or humble the talents. And 
though the time may never come when the world 
‘shall echo the praise of this unobtrusive well- 
doing, yet it will be a great accomplishment, a 
glorious result, if any of us can say when the 
| time shall come to lay off the battered armor of 
life’s warfare, ‘‘ 1 have endeavored to do my duty.” 


Ir our readers will turn to the July number they 
| will observe on the cover an advertisement of 
|“ The Illustrated Domestic Bible; by the Rev. 
| Ingram Cobbin,” published by Samuel Hueston, 
| 136 Nassau street, New York. We would like 
|them to notice this advertisement, for if any of 
them are purposing to purchase a handsome Bible, 
it will be well to take into consideration the pe- 
culiar excellencies of this edition. It will be ob- 
‘served that its distinguishing features are 700 wood 
| Engravings, full Marginal References, Maps, Im- 
proved Readings, a General Chronological order, 
/an excellent Exhibition of each Chapter, Reflec- 
tions, &c. 

It is to be published in 25 numbers, at 25 cents 
each. Three numbers are already issued, and 
have won the good opinion of all by the tasteful- 


| 


ness of their appearance ; and our friend, Mr. 
| Hueston, is a man whose worth of character de- 
serves the reward which we hope the success of 
this publishing enterprise will ensure. 


Tue death of Marchioness Ossoli, better known 
to Americans as Margaret Fuller, has moved deep 
sorrow in many hearts. Respected by all as a 
woman unequalled in America, for the wide em- 
brace of her literary accomplishments, the won- 
derful thoroughness of her studies, and the depth of 
her learning, she was the ruling star of a chosen 
circle, who were blessed with the hearing of her 
‘eonversation so surpassingly brilliant, profound, 
and inspiring. We doubt not that our readers 
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will thank us for presenting the following brief 
biography, written by a discriminating friend, 
which we copy from The N. Y. Tribune of July 23: 

“ A great soul has passed from this mortal stage 
of being in the death of Saran Marearert Fut- 
Ler, by marriage Marchioness of Ossoli, who, 
with her husband and child, Mr. Sumner, of Bos- 
ton, and others, was drowned in the wreck of the 
brig Elizabeth from Leghorn for this port, on the 
south shore of Long Island, near Fire Island, on 
Friday afternoon last. No passenger survives to 
tell the story of that night of horrors, whose fury 
appalled many of our snugly sheltered citizens 
reposing securely in their beds. We cannot ade- 
quately realize what it must have been to voyagers 
approaching our coast from the Old World, on 
vessels helplessly exposed to the rage of that wild 
south-western gale, and seeing in the long and 
anxiously expected land of their youth and their 
love only an aggravation of their perils, a death- 
blow to their hopes, an assurance of their temporal 
doom ! 

‘* Margaret Fuller was the daughter of Hon. 
Timothy Fuller, a lawyer of Boston, but nearly all 
his life a resident of Cambridge, and a Represen- 
tative of the Middlesex District in Congress from | 
1817 to 1825. Mr. Fuller, upon his retirement 
from Congress, purchased a farm at some distance 
from Boston, and abandoned Law for Agriculture, 
soon after which he died. His widow and six 
children still survive. 

** Margaret, if we mistake not, was the first- 
born, and from a very early age evinced the pos- 
session of remarkable intellectual powers. Her 
father regarded her with a proud admiration, and 
was from childhood her chief instructor, guide, | 
companion and friend. He committed the too com- 
mor. error of stimulating her intellect toan assiduity 
and persistency of effort which severely taxed and 
ultimately injured her physical powers. At eight 
years of age he was accustomed to require of her | 
the composition of a number of Latin verses per 


day, while her studies in Philosophy, History, | 


General Science and current Literature were in 
after years extensive and profound. After her 
father’s death, she applied herself to teaching as a 
vocation, first in Boston, then in Providence, and 
afterwards in Boston again, where her ‘ Conver- | 
sations’ were for several seasons attended by 


classes of women, some of them married, and in- 
eluding many from the best families of the ‘ Ameri- | 


ean Athens.’ 
‘‘In the Autumn of 1844, she accepted an invi- 


tation to take part in the conduct of The Tribune, | 
| Small Pox of the most malignant type, and termi- 
‘nated his life soon after they touched at Gibralter, 


with especial reference to the department of Re- 
views and Criticisms on current Literature, Art, 
Music, &c., a position which she filled for nearly | 
two years—how eminently our readers well know. 
Her reviews of Longiellow’s Poems, Wesley’s 
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Memoirs, Poe’s Poems, Bailey’s ‘ Festus,’ Doug- 
las’s Life, &c., must be remembered by many. 
She had previously found ‘fit audience, though 
few,’ for a series of remarkable papers on ‘ The 
Great Musicians,’ ‘Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ 
‘Woman,’ &c., &c., in ‘ The Dial,’ a quarterly of 
remarkable breadth and vigor, of which she was 
at first co-Editor with Ralph Waldo Emerson, but 
which was afterwards edited by him only, though 
she continued a contributor to its pages. In 1843, 
she accompanied some friends on a tour via Niaga- 
ra, Detroit and Mackinac to Chicago and across 
the Prairies of Illinois, and her resulting volume 
entitled ‘ Summer on the Lakes,’ is one of the best 
works in its department ever issued from the Ame- 
rican press. It was too good to be widely and in- 
stantly popular. Her ‘ Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century ’—an extension of her essay in ‘The 
Dial ’—was published by us early in 1845, and a 
moderate edition sold. The next year a selection 
from her ‘ Papers on Literature and Art,’ was is- 


}sued by Wiley & Putnam, in two fair volumes of 


their ‘ Library of American Books.’ We believe 
the original edition was nearly or quite exhausted, 
but a second has not been called for, while books 
nowise comparable to it for strength or worth have 
run through half a dozen editions. These ‘ Papers’ 
embody some of her best contributions to ‘ The 


| Dial,’ ‘The Tribune,’ and perhaps one or two 


which had not appeared in either. 


“In the summer of 1845, Miss Fuller accompa- 
nied the family of a devoted friend to Europe, 
visiting England, Scotland, France, and passing 
through Italy to Rome, where they spent the en- 
suing Winter. She accompanied her friends next 
Spring tothe North of Italy, and there stopped, 
spending most of the Summer at Florence, and re- 
turning at the approach of Winter to Rome, where 
she was soon after married to Giovani, Marquis 
d’Ossoli, who had made her acquaintance during 
her first Winter in the Eternal City. They have 


i . . ~ . 
| since resided in the Roman States until the last 


Summer, after the surrender of Rome to the 
French army of assassins of Liberty, when they 


‘deemed it expedient to migrate to Florence, both 


having taken an active part in the Republican 
movement which resulted so disastrously—nay, of 


|which the ultimate result is yet to be witnessed. 
Thence in June they departed and set sail at Leg- 


horn for this port, in the Philadelphia brig Eliza- 
beth, which was doomed to encounter a succes- 
sion of disasters. They had not been many days 


/at sea when the captain was prostrated by a dis- 


ease which ultimately exhibited itself as Confluent 


after a sickness of intense agony and loathsome 
horror. The vessel was detained some days in 
quarantine by reason of this affliction, but finally 
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set sail again on the 8th ult. just in season to bring 
her on our coast on the fearful night between 
Thursday and Friday last, when darkness, rain, 


and a terriffic gale from the south-west (the most | 


dangerous quarter possible) conspired to hurl her 
into the very jaws of destruction. It is said, but 
we know not how truly, that the mate in command 
since the captain’s death, mistook the Fire Island 
light for that on the Highlands of Neversink, and 
so fatally miscalculated his course ; but it is hardly 
probable that any other than a first-class, fully 
manned ship could have worked off that coast 
under such a gale blowing him directly toward the 
roaring breakers. She struck during the night, 
and before the next evening the Elizabeth was a 
mass of drifting sticks and planks, while her pas- 
sengers and part of her crew were buried in the 
boiling surges. Alas, that our gifted friend, and 
those nearest to and most loved by her, should have 
been among them ! 

** _We trust a new, compact and cheap edition 
or selection of Margaret Fuller’s writings will 
soon be given to the public, prefaced by a Memoir. 
It were a shame to us if one so radiantly lofty in 
intellect, so devoted to Human Liberty and Well- 
being, so ready to dare and endure for the uprais- 
ing of her sex and her race, should perish from 
among us and leave no memento less imperfect and 
casual than those we now have. We trust the 
more immediate relatives of our departed friend 
will lose no time in selecting the fittest person to 
prepare a Memoir with a selection from her writ- 
ings for the press. We believe if such a volume 
were issued, as large and capacious as could well 
be afforded for a dollar, it would be very widely 
and profitably read ; and then if a sufficient en- 
couragement were proffered for a more comprehen 
sive edition of her writings, we should gladly 
welcome this also. America has produced no 
woman who in mental endowments and acquire- 
ments has surpassed Margaret Fuller, and it will 
be a public misfortune if her thoughts are not 
promptly and acceptably embodied. If they are 
kept back a year or so, on the usual pretexts of 
collating letters, consulting intimate friends, &c., 
the public will lose seriously by the delay. 


‘But the best idea of our friend’s intellect and 
eharacter cannot be obtained from her writings 
alone. Conversing so profoundly and admirably 
that she was characterized as ‘the best talker 
since De Stael,’ she wrote laboriously, slowly and 
not always lucidly and happily. Her great 
thoughts were seldom irradiated by her written 
language—they were oftener ciouded and choked 
by it. We have fancied that her early and life- 
long familiarity with other languages interfered 
with and marred her felicity in the use of her na- 
tive tongue. But, however caused, the contrast 
between the freedom and eloquence of her familiar 
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discourse and the painful slowness and occasional 
awkwardness of her composition was very strik- 
jing. Passages of rare beauty as well as signal 
elevation of sentiment may be gleaned from her 
works, but as a whole they must commend them- 
selves mainly by their vigor of thought and by 
habitual fearlessness rather than freedom of utter- 
ance.” 

Amone the many wonderful things to be seen 
and heard in our bustling busy city, not the least 
wonderful are those pretended revealings from the 
spiritual world called “ Rochester Knockings.” 
Solemnly and sublimely wonderful would they be 
if true, and wonderful are they if they are decep- 
tion and trick, for then the wonder is that the hu- 
man mind is so credulous and easily deceived in 
this enlightened age. ‘The newspaper discussions 
and letters have given them a general interest, and 
there are thousands who really believe them to be 
revelations from the spiritual world of a mysterious 
and supernatural character, while others denounce 
them as fraud, deception and humbug. We have 
been to hear and observe them. We had no faith 
in them before we went, and less, if possible, 
when we came away. We suppose both parties 
on this subject have their prejudices, and we claim 
no freedom from what is a common failing of hu- 
manity, but we will try to state candidly and 
truthfully what we saw and heard, and the im- 
pressions made on us, admitting that other minds 
with more credulity and love of the marvel- 
lous might on the same occasion, with equal sin- 
cerity, have formed different conclusions. We 
were called on by a literary friend and invited to 
attend the “ Rochester Knockings,”’ which after 
three weeks solicitation had consented to commune 
with him that day, and he wished to test their 
power of revealing things known only to himself. 
We at first declined, but after some solicitation 
consented to go. 

At the proper time we went up stairs and en- 
tered the room where the revelations were con- 
ducted. On one side of the room was a sofa on 
which Mrs. Fish and her two sisters sat; before 
them was a table the same length of the sofa and 
covered with a cloth which hung over the edges ; 
around and close up to this table the gentlemen 
were invited to be seated, and they seated them- 
selves accordingly to the number of eight or nine. 
| A few others afterward came in and sat about 
| the room. 

After all was ready, the usual question was put by 
| Mrs. Fish, Will the spirits reply to this gentleman ? 
A few faint knockings were heard in reply, which 
‘seemed to us under the floor near one end of the 
sofa, and there they continued from first to last. 
His questions were then asked, and chiefly con- 
cerned his family and friends, the numbers alive, 
dead, &c. The answers were generally correct, a 
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few were not at first, but after stating 
} 
wy 


4 


the ques- 


Mrs. Fish, 


correct auswers Were at last obtained and a final 


tions In Various Ways as suggested 


assent was given that all the questions Were an- 
swered correctly, without regard to the fact that a 
few had been answered several times wrong, and 
correct answers obtained by repeating the ques- 
tions in various forms. 

A person in the room wished to put some ques- 
tions to the spirit of John C. 
Fish asked if the spirit would reply to the gentle- 
on Which a louder and more rapid knocking 
Mrs. Fish explained this 


by saying that the force and rapidity of the knock- 


J 
mati 
commenced than before. 


ings indicated the character of the individual : if | 


energetic, 


he decided the 
would be loud and strong, and the knockings of 


was and 
infants were always feeble. 
houn was then asked if it was in favor of the tmme- 
diate abolition of slavery throughout the United 
States? to which loud knocks in the affirmative 
Were given. 
other person wished to ask some questions, to which 


the spirit assented ; and it was then asked if it was 


in favor of the abolition of slavery according to | 


a gradually progressive serial law of labor which the 
questioner then had in his mind, (the gentleman we 
supposed to be an Associationist or Fourierite from 
the tenor of his question,) which was answered by 
knocks in the affirmative loudly. Now to our 
mind here was plainly a contradiction of the 
spirit against itself; but we said nothing, nor did 
it seem to be observed by any one, as it was not 
mentioned. Both the individuals supposed they 
had J. C. Calhoun’s spiritual opinions on the sub- 
ject, and yet they did not agree atall. We went 
with a determinativn not to state any opinion or 
enter into any disputes, but to observe things 
closely as they occurred in their natural course. 
There was, as near as We can judge, four or five 
strangers in the room, including ourselves, the 
others seemed to be on terms of intimacy, and two 
of them acting in concert to produce an effect ; for 
instance, one young gentleman was at the end of 


the table sitting next to one of the young ladies, | 


and appeared quite intimate with her, whispering 
and laughing with her through most of the per- 
formance, and exchanging written remarks on slips 
of paper for theirownamusement. Near the close 
he obtained answers to written questions which he 
had prepared, and which he then read and stated 
that they were all correct, and volunteered to say 
that he was a stranger to the parties and had not 
seen them or questioned the spirits before. 


ing himself intimate with young ladies at first 
sight. 
of many marvellous questions the spirits had an- 
swered correctly at various times. He asked a 


Ca'houn, and Mrs. | 


knockings | 


The spirit of J. C. Cal- | 


After some further questionings an- | 


It | 


struck us that he had a peculiar aptitude for mak- 


Another person was very forward in telling | 
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lum 
book, which seemed formed with a view to excite 


number of questions from a small memoran 
wonder —they were of course answered corr ctly. 
There was one gentleman, apparently a stranger, 
to whom the spirits would not reply, and another 
to whom they replied, but oftener wrong than 
right. The spirits always have a way of escape 
from any cornering, as they are subject to fatigue, 
and when they do not wish to answer further, they 
spell done. To our ear there was nothing peculiar 
in the sounds. They seemed to be like a knocking 
on wood covered with cloth, and we have produced 
a very similar sound by drumming on a table cov- 
ered with a cloth with the ends of our fingers, 
There was no attempt by any one on this occasion 
to investigate or find out low the sounds were 
produced or where they came from. The perform- 
ance concluded by the spirits knocking the time 
of ** Hail Columbia,” very distinctly, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fish, which she accompanied by 
humming the air. 

The general conclusion of those present seemed 
to be that it Was a great mystery, and the reveal- 
ings most wonderful and marvellous ; while to our 
mind the whole thing seemed a mest ludicrous 
‘farce or burlesque, and our wonder was only ex- 
‘cited at the strong love of the marvellous in con- 

nection with the great credulity existing in the 
| minds of so many of our citizens. The whole 
performance was commenced and carried through 
in a most natural and matter-of-fact way, and 
seemed to be to the party interested, as common- 
place an occurrence as eating their dinner or 
amusing a party of social friends. Had we had 
any faith in them as spiritual revealings from the 
Eternal World, we should have been subdued and 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| awed by the solemnity of the scene, and deeply 
| impressed with a sense of its importance and sanc- 
lity ; as it was, the pretension of the affair in con- 
nection with its management seeined most incon- 
| gruous and ludicrous in the extreme. We would 
also mention that the mother of the young ladies 
}came in from a walk while the revelations were 
going forward with a handkerchief full of pea- 
nuts which she distributed among them, and which 
they ate with a relish which showed they did not 
|undervalue the good things of this world, even 
| when attending to the revealings of spirits from an- 
other. We should have to abandon all our present 
ideas of and faith in a future state before we could 
believe in the reality of such spiritual revelations. 
| We have endeavored to state candidly and truth- 
, fully what we saw and heard and our impressions, 
and our readers can form their own conclusions 
from them. We wonder that any can believe 
for a moment that the “ Rochester Knockings ” 
are revelations from immortal spirits in the eternal 
| sphere of existence, unless they have an extraordi- 
nary love for the marvellous. 





